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=. than Rio de la Hacha ; and Hawkins uilly sailed on from port to | ter the storms of autumn in the Mexican seas. On the night of the bat- 
LIZTEBATURGT. port, until terrible storms assailed him, and drove his battered ships in- | tle, Drake’s ship was separated from her consort, and made the best of 
to San Juan de Ulloa. her way back to England. On board the Minion were two hundred men, 
(GER He reached that port on the 16th September, and immediately sent off , and it was speedily Secovered that their stock of provisions was fright- 
=“ (For the“ Aitien.”) to toon the pronmpent at Mezleo ¢ of aa — oe the | ally — Fee weather grew wilder ond caenice ol. | Thale laos 
are the _ . aneer” wi + was once t ion m (a tt gan em ; parrots, monkeys, and rats were eagerly dev : 
= DONA SANCHA. well demolished by this time), he would have seized the rich booty and the terrible poke was but too sadly plain end ae Sethe eyes of 
I The Song of the Moor Abufar. which was now within his . Twelve ships, containing two haa- | Hawkins and his men. If the whole two hundred remained on board, 
mista, dred thousand pounds of gold and silver, were lying in the port, and | they would soon have to eat one another. To avoid so terrific an ex- 
Broad BY FANNY MALONE RAYMOND. could have made very little resistance to the English. Not being # buc- | tremity, different measures were proposed ; “some desired to yield to 
— My brow was a crag warm-lit by the sunrise ; caneer, but an honest and peaceable man, Captain John left these ships | the Spaniards, some rather desired to obtain a place where they might 
Now ‘tis a crag Night-clouded and pale, unmolested, and the demands which he sent to Mexico were studiously | give themselves to the infidels, and some had rather abide, with a little 
— Since Fate has ht me down from the mountain, moderate. He asked leave to repair his ships, fairly paying for all| pittance, the mercy of God at sea.” On the 8th of October it was re- 
— And set me deep in the shadowy vale. work fairly done ; and he anxiously besought the government to take | solved that half the crew should be set ashore. They made the land, but 
pa ya ond = —_ collision should occur between his squadron tee nat rae eee —- a oe page os, ee ~— on 
and a Spanish t which was daily expected to arrive. Looking out | board the Minion was heart-rending. Even t' w resolved to 
— Genes mg ay over the waters next morning, boone that fleet approaching ; onl awe land felt their hearts fail them as they gazed out upon the savage sea 
Cc he traitor, ae ~ ki was now his bewilderment. The new ships were thirteen in number, | and the barren shore. “It wasa world to see how suddenly men’s 
yay a oes ow ~ most of them | ; and if he admitted them into the port, he was ex-| minds were altered,”’ says Miles Philips in his beautiful and simple wa ; 
ale ow I have nought save honour posed to all the plotsand macbinations of Spanish treachery. To keep | “it would have caused any stony heart to have relented to 
. them out seemed easy enough. His position was strong; he had five tear aterm did make, and how loth they were to depart.” 
O rose of the morning! © star of the midnight! ships, and they were manned by English sailors. Unfortunately, the | Bitter as the work was, it must needs bedone. The boats were lowered, 
O Dofia Sancha, Christian girl! Spanish vessels had nearly two millions sterling in them ; if he | and a hundred men were to be put on shore. Some of the boats got 
ities Thy lips are red as the flower of Granada, kept them out, and if they, thus exposed to the terrible weather then | safely to the land ; but the one in which Milee Philips went was so mis- 
y teeth are white as the Indian pearl! ailing, should chance to be wrecked, how was he to answer for it to | managed, that he and his comrades had to leap into the sea and ewim 
ts of the is queen? A plain Devonshire skipper, it was not for him to embroil | for nearly a mile. Two of them were drowned. 

Black as the mane of my steed, A: two So, “fearing the queen’s majesty’s indignation inso| At length about a handred men had landed. When the Minion had 
on. Eig tang teaien ovet thy shoulders roll ; weighty a matter,” he reluctantly made up his mind to admit them ; | sailed away slowly over the waters, and was gone from their hungry 
an © Reabatkiossioley aa Nensd the fuse cont very: contoces’ momnges ts Onpinka Seuny nto | St eny Sess whe might pesubty, Op inching ta the seighhessheot thy 

That silken net has my soul! sent very to y any foes t y Je eg 4 
4 “ passing the the Indies, he had uaderstood of our honest be- | climbed up a hill, and stretched themselves down iy to rest. 
MENTO I'd give my life for my ancient glory, haviour towards the inhabitants where we had to do,” with other com- have hewn, hut Intis steap dat night exanen Aeepqcse Sneties 
aie Petty boty Kenge om B limentary phrases, which still failed to allay Hawkios’s sailors. Even if the sense of their own utter | au seme St 
Sireet. I'd give my crown for my steed, A: . inally, ao it was concluded. The English were to have free | not keep them awake, the weather forbade all rest. The was 
And one sharp dagger to call my own ; and ft permatedon to trade with the townspeople, to buy victuals, and | high, and a cruel rain poured yt tere 
gbe gre jag he 1 pth nee Rafer the entrance to the harbour | the morning broke, they took counsel. It was resolved to on ina 
wrevision | IN gine mg ctuah ent Also Bare. was in Se ee Se Ce The | westerly direction, per ge oe en ae 
and friend to clasp once more ; viceroy, by accepting such conditions, showed that he was by | town or settlement. set out, upon a most wretched On 
and father, O Dofia Sancha, ne means Scaiiest te to bie power of enterian the harbour by ones; their left was the s:ormy sea, on their right were the pathless forests. 
ds of the To call thee mine for one short hoar ! and for the San ee ee ns 2 oe At length they were encountered by a party of the 'Chichimici Indians. 
need be heretics ; and once in, be could do as he liked. The Shes Senqne wen) ob eap e aneen lp tee See 
fleet sailed in on the night of the 20th September, and Haw- | cruelly treated (“ With the Spaniard there is no mercy,” Miles 
a all the A STORY FROM HAKLUYT kins saluted it in good seaman’s fashion. Prudently he kept his ships| Philips) ; and when first they saw our frieads, they naturally mistook 
a . as close together as possible, placed eleven pieces of ordnance on them for a troop of their enemies. Gheatinn omeomy, Say eee) an 
a the ar If we English are the finest travellers in the world, it is equally true | island, and vigilantly observed every movement of the Spaniards. For ae Serato Senene, “as thick as hail,” which eight 
— that our best collection of travels is one which we very seldom read, and | a time all went well ; the necessary work of the squadron went quietly | Englishmen fell The rest submitted ; and as soon as the Indians 
which to many of us is unknown even by name. Two centuries and a | on, and the English crews mixed freely with the inhabitants. learot that they were not Spaniards, their ceased. All sat down 
allected of half have passed away since Richard Sa were noticeable men amongst those English sailors: there was Miles in, magh pense Shak conqeey 2 tee enn ae ee eee 
letter volumes, —three volames which con narratives so interesting, | Philips, with whose adventures we are wane Bee ad a sturdy were e soon cast longing eyes upon clothes of 
Gee Pres recounted in English so clear and pure, that they should be amongst our | much-endaring man ; there was brave Anthony dard, a worthy man_| the lish. Luckiest was now the man whose a) peoet ema 
w York. household com All that poets have sung of chivalry has verily | of Plymouth; above all, there was a young Devon man named Francis | cut colour ; for whosoever was richly was forthwith des- 
been realised by plain English sailor-folk ; but we, who owe to Drake, of whom we shall hear again before we end our story. , and his honest sailor’s finery, doomed never to rejoice the 
sailors our ty, our freedom, nay, our very existence asanation,| There were three days of peace, but Captain John was still uneasy. | eyes of the sweetheart at Plymouth, was carried away into the woods to 
iE, have been 'y forgetful of their deeds. Who reads Hakluyt? Mr. | On the of the 23d his fears came true. Spaniards were pass'ng | edify Chichimician squawe. Co pasting Sa enpas & Gram, 
Froude reads Haklayt, and has commemorated him in a noble article ; | from ship to ship, and they were armed; a large Spanish vessel was | and intimated by sigus that a town inhabited Kf ite men would be 
Mr. ley reads yt, and has paid due honor to bis name in a | placed close alongside Hawkins’s ship, the Minion, and every thing an-| found there. Oar fr now thought that by dividing their party, and 
noble novel ; historical students and tead Hakluyt, often | nounced an im ing attack. Anxiously sending to the viceroy, Haw- | exploring in different directions, there would be a better chance for at 
without caring much for the high heroic t that makes his book so | kins was told that no hostile intentions were entertained, and the pre- | least some of them to reach a place of safety. Fifty men—Philips 
memorable ; but to the “reading public” Hakluyt is almost unknown. tions were for a while suspended. Ere long they were resumed, and | them—chose er living at Plymouth’) for thels 
L TOWs And it ie very well worth while to make his acquaintance. Go into doubt would have been madness, further hesitation suicide. | captain, and resolved to journey to the west. The rest, under John 
some library, and have the massive old black-! tomes brought | Making one last effort to avoid hostili Hawkins sent the of | Hooper, would go 3 and so, grasping hands with a fervour 
down to you ; you will not readily lay them aside. You will meet there aa aaa ish er which one can readily imagine, they parted. Only two days afterwards 
; with a bi stories of wild adventare and sore suffering ; of battlings | vicero viceroy detained him, gave orders for the attack. was attacked by Indians and slain, as were two of his men. His 
10, with icebergs and with Spanish fleets; you will meet with pictures, The English were scattered sboat and un the Spaniards armed | company then subdivided ; about half of them succeeded in rejoining 
brief, unambitious, unpretentious, but clear, hearty, and bright, alike | and y -boats, crewded with soldiers, were rowed off ee a ee yet :” lost in those mighty 
of the desolate grandeur of the polar regions and of the overw’ to the island, from which the English were y driven, and their | forests, then all on fire with the colours of autumn. Requiescant / 
= exuberance of tropical scenery. Now you are with Martin Frobisher, /own ordnance turned against them. Bat the sailors fought on,| Goddard's followers, now numbering nearly seventy, continued their 
os os bee one of his crew exclaim, “The icebergs are strong, but | every man for himself and in his own way—a strange contrast to the | march. A traveller in search of the “ picturesque,” and with of 
God is stronger ;” now you are in Humphrey Gilbert’s little pinnace, | disciplined valour of the S The odds, however, were all too seen ae ee nee ee nowada t 
and listen to his grand cry, “ We are as near to heaven by sea as by | great. One of the En ships was disabled by the terrible fire which | poetically descent upon primeval and the simple children of na- 
, land ;” and now ee “ yet un- | raked her from the island and the shore, and must plainly be abandon- | ture; but our poor company of brave English sailors saw nothing in 
spoiled Guiana.” Always you feel that the men speak to you are | ed a Sag See. The arena was crowded, stra‘ was impos- | these woods but bewilderment and dismay in those childrea of 
NA, a¢ grandly neg! as to mere literary perfection ; but always you are sible, and plain rough pin eS them in good stead. | nature but fierce and treacherous foes. Marching half-naked and 
“7 to own through that very neg’ their work is - | Young Francis Drake was on the deck of the little Judith, ae with bleeding feet, they had often to beat their way the thick 
— tal. We propose to take a short story from It must greatly | be could on his own account ; and thinking perchance, as the whis- EN Se ee now the long 
fer ealieeel saffer from translated into our feeble modern ; but at any pe et he he vessel’s ee ee grass of the p! shut out all things from their view ; and now, 
om Tate enough remain to give some idea of the matter, if not of the ing he outlived day Spain should yet repent her of ber treachery. | as they passed through the woods, and scattered themselves abroad in 
a4, manner, of those fine old stories. Meanwhile escape by flight might have practicable ; but flight was | search of fruit, Indians lurked behind the trees, and sent an arrow to the 
- There was hard fighting at San Juan de Ulloa, on the Spanish Main, |no more to the taste of J it was, three-and-twenty | heart of the careless wanderer. Morquitoes left them no by day or 
new on the 23d September, 1568. Captain John Hawkins had been cruising | years later, to that of Sir Grenvile, when, alone in the night. The chance of safety seemed still a poor one. , by the 
——_— about from port to port for some time, trying hard to dispose of a cargo he fought & whole Spanish Boot at Flores for # sammer’s day and tain’s orders, men would mount the highest tres, and look, aaxiouly 
of slaves which, with some difficulty and danger, he had obtained on the | There Hawkins was, fairly in for it; and there, whilst yet a p of | for sigus of habitations ; but no household smoke rose through the thic 
African coast. Captain John, thas questionably employed, was | his vessel held, he meant to stay. Availing himself of a short in | forest, no friendly sail was visible the wide waste sea, and the 
x om yeta brave and worthy fellow. as it seems to us now, few | the fight, he placed the vessel and the Minion side watchers came down without any tidings; they almost, began to dee 
voices had then been rane agaion this fiquitous trac If we judge | awaited afresh attack. Tne Spanish “ Admiral,” or chief ship, was | pair; but “the darkest hour is that before dawn.” day, a 
— Hawkins by the current “ ic opinion” of his times (and by no other | sunk ; the “ Vice-Admiral” burnt, and another vessel sunk ; “so that caer had cfimshod a ‘son, puttnge with Eide hapos S0.slasncnes Se 
standard is it altogether to judge him), we are bound to confess | the ships were little able to annoy us.” The Spaniards were puzzled. | whole party was startled by a wild c toby Rage o Away to the 
ork. that Captain John probably felt met tee erp od The surprise had been skilfully and carefully planned, swiftly and well | westward a great river itsell into sea, and after some time 
his business, looked upon it as in no wise , and considered himself | carried out ; but the heretics, ignoraut of the refinements of scientific | they could discern upon its banks some salinas, or places for the manufac- 
pwoiamD, 18h to be, as essentially he was, a good, kindly, generous man. Nor were | warfare, were obviously unaware of the plain facts that they were beaten | ture ofsalt. With fresh hope they now pushed rapidly on; soon they 
{ie the Spaniards with whom he sought to deal one bit more scrupulous. To | and ought to surrender. At length anew scheme was devised. Fire-| heard the report of a gun, and a little after the crowing of a cock, 
Hawkins, as a slave-merchant, they by no means objected ; but Haw- | ships were prepared, and came floating down right the ‘ahidh was meeneiiep te ea” At last they reached the bank of the 
1B CO, kins, as an Englishman, they hated with that deadliest hate which And now these brave men, who had battled so long and so well, were | wide river, and there sat themselves down to rest, “ still longing toreach 
springs from fear and eelf-mistrust. The pretensions of Spain in those | seized with a sudden panic as the terrible ships The crew | the place where the cock did crow.” Across the river they could see 
wpWwice pe cba ae bee mae From the lands which had been discover- | of the Minion were the first to yield to it: leaving their consort to her | several Spaniards riding about on the sands ; nor was it long before they, 
: ed for her by genius of an Italian, she sought to exclude all but | fate, they fied. In the wild hurry of the fight, Hawkins could hardly | in their turn, were noticed. As the Indians had mistaken them for 
_— Spaniards. For a foreigner to venture into the West-Indian seas, was | get from one vessel to the other, and many men were left to | Spaniards, so now the S mistook them for Indians: not unnatu- 
to run the risk of torture and of death. Scorning that danger, our | abide the “mercy” of the Spaniards. Others followed the Minion in | rally, for the fellows were in as wild and battered a state as mor- 
Englishmen put to sea,—the first rough pioneers of trade, and the | boats. The route was com Ot the lish the Minion and | tals well be. At length one Spaniard, bolder than his fellows, en- 
BLD, Unconscious fathers of a new English empire. They bad many faults; | the little Judith, both severely battered, ; and the| tered a canoe, and took a deliberate survey of the party. Finding that, 
let us grant it freely. Private interests and ambition and greed were | Spaniards were left in the harbour of San Juan de Ulloa, to| despite appearances, they were civilised beings, he returned to his com- 
mane Largely mingled with the high patriotic enthusiasm which inspired them | rejoice as best they might over a victory which already had cost them | rades: some twenty horsemen now dismounted, entered canoes, tied their 
in the hour of , and sustained them in the hour of death. Butto | much, aod which was to cost infinitely more. For from | horses by the rein to the stern, and crossed the river. The 
K. these men, under England owes all her subsequent prosperity as a | this day Hawkins and Drake were no longer peaceable tmen. | their story, and were then ferried across the river in boats, four at a 
oad maritime power ; and, remembering this, who will dare to judge them | R by Spanish treachery, they would revenge themselves upon the time ; and on landing, the Spaniards brought them some loaves of maize, 
—— harshly ? | Spaniards ; and ere long every little haven in the west country would | which “ were very sweet and pleasant unto us,—and what is it that 
eel Captain John, with his little squadron of five ships, was determined | be fitting out its craft for a cruise on the Spanish main. This 23d day hunger will not make to have a pleasant and a delicate taste?” The 
ay ost to trade. At Rio de la Hacha the Spanish authorities forbade all inter- | of September 1568 is the beginning of the naval epic of Elizabeth’s | town of Panuco was diste at about a mile from the place at which they 
course with the English heretics ; whereupon Captain Jobn landed his reign. For ears that struggle lasted, which commenced this crossed, and was then inhabited by about two hundred es 
Moreaieet. sailors, marched into the market-place with trumpets playing and day at San Juan de Ulloa. negroes and Indios mansos, or Indians, The governor was very me- 
———— matches burning, and forced them to trade. It was a rough way of ob- And if sometimes our sea-rovers were rough in their| acing when the were brought before him; first of AN 
taining an open market, no doubt; bat it wasa necessary one. | methods of retaliation, let this little fact be remembered : Englishmen | threatened to hang them all up forthwith, and then, relenting a little 
BTORS, This new world was not to be closed agaiust enterprise | taken at San Juan de Ulloa were bung up, by cords fastened round their with an aye to basineen, evtenea them 10 ve up whatever money 
aT. ty aoe Sy- Papal If the would let | arms, to the branches of trees, until the started out from their | other valuables they possessed. Altogether it amounted to five hundred 
trade y, 80 much the for both ; but, inany case, | tortured limbs. ae ghee ny ere yey y 
trade he would. Trade he did. Other places were less inhospitable | Safe for awhile from Spanish treachery, Hawkins had now to encoun- | had also to deliver up a handsome chain which had been pre- 
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sented to him by the governor of Car which now the go- 
vernor of Panuco stole. 

When thet important functionary had thus shown his peculiar sense of 
the hospitality which is due to mariners in distress, he consigned them to 
a wretched little house, “ much like a hog-stye,” in which they were 
| suffocated. Nor was their food very dainty, consisting as it did 
of sodden maize, “ which they do feed their hogs withal ;” yet surely 
better than monkeys or rats, good Miles. Several of the party had been 
wounded by Indiaus, and they asked for surgeons, The governor s reply 
was not very cheering : 

“Sargeons! You shall have the hangman for your surgeon, O Luthe- 
ran heretics, O English dogs!” 

Three days they were confined to this miserable hole ; on the fourth a 
crowd of Spaniards and Indians approached the house. The English 
gave themselves up for lost, and their last hope vanished when they saw 
that their visitors had brought an ample stock of halters with them. Im- 
mense was their relief when the said halters were only fastened round 
their arms, the neck remaining free. Tied together in couples, they were 
now marched through Panuco, and thea sent forth on their journey to- 
wards the capital. On both sides of them marched Indians armed with 
bows and arrows, but only two Spaniards accompanied them. One of 
these was a young man of fierce and arrogaut temper, who sought every 
opportunity of making their march additionally wretched ; but his com- 
panion, a kind and geatle old man, did all he could to moderate their 
sufferings. It is pleasing to find that our poor fellow-countrymen were 
nowhere better treated on their march than at the religious houses where 
they stopped ; for as yet the —— had not been established in the 
Indies, and the priests were at liberty to follow the natural impulses of 
their own human kindness. How sad was the change six years later, 
when that detestable engine of tyranny was introduced, we shall have to 
show as our ~~! roceeds, 

At a place called Pachuca, the elder Spaniard, much against the will 
of his colleague, allowed the captives to rest for two days. On resuming 
their march, the young man made them pay very dearly for this little 
indulgence. He hurried them incessantly along; and it any, footsore 
and weary, lagged behind, the “cruel ca‘tiff” lifted his javelin, and 
forced them to proceed by merciless blows, exclaiming, Marchad, marchad, 
fh ! (“ March, march, ye English dogs!’’) As they approached 
Mexico, a crowd of Spaniards, gentle and simple, sallied out to meet 
them, as to see a wonder. The viceroy was their old acquaintance of 
San Juan de Ulloa; bat though a liar, he was not a cruel one. He 
treated them fairly ; and, indeed, in Mexico there were not wanting lov- 
ing and generous souls to whom misery was a sufficient reason for bene- 
ficence, whatever the creed of the sufferers might be. For five months 
the English were kept ia “ the Hospitals of Our Lady,’ and at the end 
of that time removed to Tezcuco, where their condition was far less en- 
durable. But for the kindness cf one Robert Sweeting, the son of a Spa- 
nish woman by an Englishman, they might have starved ; and at last, 
after two months imprisonment, they resolved to attempt an escape. 
One dark night, when the rain came down in torrents, and a lax watch 
was kept, they broke from their prison, and rushed away into the open 
country. Their liberty did not last long. Pursued, they were disco- 
vered at daybreak, recaptured, and led before the viceroy at Mexico. 

After some more threats of hanging, still unfulfilled, the viceroy set 
them to work in a garden of his, where they met the master of the Minion, 
and the hostages whom Hawkins had sent to the Spaniards at San Juan 
de Ulloa. After they bad remained in this garden for four months, it was 
determined to make slaves of them; and they were accordingly distri- 


thagena, and 


buted amongst any Spanish gentlemen who chose to take them, but who) 


were bound to produce them before the authorities, if required, at a 
month's notice. 
Although nominally slaves, the life they now led was no unbappy one. 
Their new masters treated them well, and quickly recognised their value 
t, capable, and trustworthy servants. Miles Philips, with seve- 
was actively engaged at the silver-mines, where he had to 
oversee —* direct = Indian WY ; and in this employment some 
years pa tranquilly away. to themselves, the Spanish gentie- 
men, and even the Spanish priesthood, were just, and even compassion- 
ate; but soon each natural wa kL EU 
of ki to be restrained, by the crashing tyranny of the Inqui- 
It was in 1574 that the Holy Office its ons in Mex- 
and — assures us (what bis subsequent story confirms, and 
without it, we could readily believe) that its introduction “ was 
against the minds of many of the Spaniards themselves.” Now 
uisitor being a man wise in his generation, and seeing with 
aversion his office was o_o began his work by attacking 
heretics before he led with any Spanish delinquents. 
for strangers could not, he thought, be very strong ; with 
t hang and burn these Lutheran dogs, and thus that “ first 
proverbially the only difficult one, would be quietly taken. 
therefore vse to epgsehend the Rosiich, But it was some 
before this could be done ; for the good sailors were scattered over 
country here and there, “ turning their bands to all manner of trades,” 
and generally He~ bay well. Some of them were already growing 
; all were quietly and happily at work. At length they were 
from the mines, from the farms, from their masters’ houses, from 
own little shops; their ~~ 
n the 


but they were dragged before the inquisitors, exami 
and then, al 


ped 


very mach 
the chief 
how much 
the 
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ble death, they were racked over and over 
a scaffold was erected in the market-place at Mexico, 
Englishmen were led thither. Their sentences were slowly read over to 
them. Some were condemned to receive three hundred lashes, and to 
serve for ten years in the galleys ; two hundred lashes and eight years, 
one hundred Tashes and six years, were awarded to others. For others, 
again, a yet more tragical fate was reserved ; and when all these sen- 
tences hat been solemaly and slowly read, the a. began to close in. 
Suddenly the dusky place was flooded with a lurid glare; the sunshine 
had faded away, as if reluctant to witness so foul a scene; and it was 
from the only that light still shone. That night three English 


mart, 

Mites Philips had not chosen to be a martyr. He had professed Catho- 
licism, and saved his life. Let us not blame the poor fellow too hotly. 
We never stood in the same position ; we never had to choose between 
equivocation and instant horrible death. Miles Philips was a brave man, 
and ready enough to face death in battle ; but death at the stake was 

uite a different affair, and he had not the nerve to endure it. So he 
and lived. His punishment was cbmparatively lenient ; he was to 
serve for five years in a monastery, and throughout that time was to 
,—a yellow cotton coat, with red crosses on it in front 
rear. The friars set him to work as overseer of some Indian labour- 
building a new church. Miles must have been a lovable 
friars to value him, and the poor Indians who were 
ee him asa friend. He, on his 
of them ius: “a very courteous and loving kind 
bt ; as a much greater man than Miles Philips, even 
them years afterwards: “A simple people, 
might have been won to His knowl ” Miles 

them well, associated freely with them, and learnt their lan 

friends amongst his 


There were many other san-be- 
, with the same inscription ; but a few others had instead there- 
owing : “ An obstinate Heretic-Latheran burnt.” 


Time again pune quietly by. 
prospering. Miles Philips bound himself toa weaver to learn the trade ; 
and we may judge of his condition by the fact, that he was able to pa 
irty pounds asa premium. One day, however, whilst Miles is quietly 
at his work, there comes y 
— Miles hears with wonder the 
: “ Do you know one Francis Drake?” H. 
& discreet No, and retires, The Pacific is no longer sacred, then t 
he English dogs begin to show their teeth. Years ago, Hawkins sought 
merely a quiet market ; but young Drake of the little Judith goes to work 
in a very different fashion. h the tempests of the Southern Ocean 
he has come ; his hand is against every Spaniard, and every Spaniard’: 
hand against him; bis vows of Vengeance for the San Juan de Ulloa 
treachery have borne fruit after their kind ; and though the viceroy send: 
his troops to the coast with what haste he may, though all S; Ame- 
rica is in arms and uproar, yet Captain Drake shail still sail on, sbal) 
capture the Cacafuego a8 he goes, and then shall sail the whole 
world round, back to his well-remembered in Plymouth Ba: 


How the hearts of the English in Mexico must have kept up with pride 


+ 











and joy as news, doubtless e: ted by rumour, came to them of the 
terrible English sailor who was then on his avenging vo ! 

Philips was sent off as interpreter with eight hundred soldiers that 
marched to Acapulco. When they arrived, Captain Drake had been gone 
for a month ; and so a cruise was determined on. One ship and two 
little barks put to sea; and Philips tells us that his heart was very glad 
within him throughout that cruise ; for, thought he, they may perchance 
come up with Captain Drake, and verily, if they do, Captain Drake will 
take them all three. Poor Miles had to wait awhile. The Spaniards 
grew sea-sick ; the remote possibility of even yet encountering Captain 
Drake did not tend to make them feel at all more comfortable ; and the 
very wisely put back to Acapulco, But this news and this expedition 
had quite unsettled the mind of Miles Philips. He could rest no more. 
At any risk, he would endeavour to escape. Going once on some trad-| 
ing rsion, he happened to come within three days’ journey of San 
Juan de Ulloa. “One evening late, the moon shining fair,” he gave 
his friends the slip, and rode on for two days and nights till he reached 
Vera Craz, of which San Juan de Ulloa is the port. Now it so happened 
that about this time a Mexican gentleman had deserted bis frie and 
people in Vera Cruz were sharply on the watch for him. Something 
suspicious in the appearance of Miles caused him to be seized and led be- 
fore the justice. With perfect sincerity and truthfulness, Miles protested 
that he was not the Mexican gentleman in question ; and his statement 
soon received unpleasant confirmation. Some one in the court had kaown 
Miles in Mexico, and now, thinking to serve him, declared that he was 
not the supposed runaway, but simply one of the English sailors. As 
such, he was led to gaol. By this time he spoke Spanish perfectly well, 
so that his attempts to escape were not unreasonable. In gaol he still 
found friends. A fellow-prisoner procured him a kaife with a file in the 
back of it, and Miles, a this in bis boots, awaited another oppor- 
tunity. He had not long to wait. A whole train of wagons started for 
Mexico, and in the foremost of these went the handcuffed Miles. He was 
alone ; and as his hands were unusually small, he managed, after long 
effort, to extricate them from the manacles. Then, whenever any noise 
arose, Miles, with the kuife-file, worked busily away at the inder of 








$$ 
reached Mareb in 1843, describes the ruins of this wonderful dam as sita. 
ated between two hills, which, when joined by the embankments, formed 
the reservoir. So vast was the space thus enclosed, that even in that dg. 
sert stillness, no shout, however shrill, could reach from one end of it tg 
the other; and the massive fragments of masonry that yet remain bear 
witness to the former solidity of the whole. Probably this was the 
original of other reservoirs in this and other parts of Arabia, as 
ot those which the Saracens introduced into Spain during their 
triumphant sway. None of those, however, in any way equals 
nificent series of reservoirs lately discovered at Aden, which appear eq. 
able, if daly restored, of containing not less than 30,000,000 imperial gal. 
ons of water. 

Bat who built these colossal tanks? we ask, and we ask in vain, Eyeg 
the natives shake their heads, and have no certain tradition to offer. Ap. 
cient, very ancient, no doubt, their walls have long survived the names 
of those who reared them ; but the impression of Mr. Playfair, the polit. 
cal resident at Aden, to whom we are indebted for information respecting 
them, is, that they were begun after the second Persian invasion of Yg. 
men, about the year of our Lord 600. Possibly, many owe their 
to individual piety and patriotiem ; possibly, some were intended as mo. 
numents to perpetuate the fame of the dead, as well as to promote the 
welfare of the living, for under the domed entrance to one of them 
a tomb has been discovered, and it is said that an inscription was re. 
moved from the tank which might have given some clue to its history, 

According to local tradition, it was about the year 1500 of our erm 
that these reservoirs began to fall into disuse, the governors of Aden 


If this gaunt and clumsy procession arrived in the daytime, the water 
was circulated through the city ; if in the evening, it was deposited in ¢ 
large cistern near the water-house. This large cistern was seen by Mr. Saltin 
1809. We proceed to give his description : “ Among the ruins, some fing 





his shackles, The wagons had gone about eight leagues when the even- 
ing set in, Then, at the foot of a high hill, the foremost wagon broke 
down, a wheel giving way. Of course there wasa halt. By the road- 
side there stood a little inn, kept by a negro woman. Night closed in 
most of the wagons and wagoners went up over the hill, but the disabled 
one of course was still outside the inn, and the drivers, almost equally 
of course, were carousing inside. Meanwhile Miles worked away with his 
file as for dear life. At length he was able to move freely. There were | 
a few biscuits in the wagon, and two small cheeses, Taking these, he | 
stealthily crept from the wagon, stealthily crossed the road, stealthily 
crept into the woods, and then fled fast. When he had got well into the 
thickets, he flang away the remainder of his irons, and buried them under | 
heaps of moss, “ and then shifted for myself as I might all that night.” 
Daring the night he saw many large fires away to the northward, and in 
the morning of the next day met with a troop of Indians who were huat- 
ing in the forest. He spoke to them in their own language, and they 
gave him a guide, who soon conducted him to an Indian village, where 
he stayed for three days. He now met with a friar, who was as friendl 
to him as were the Indians ; and at every town the good friar vegged, 
and when his begging was over gave the proceeds to Miles, amounting 
in all to about five pounds. Ere long Miles, having bought a horse for 
@ pound or two, reached Guatemala, and then pursued his wandering 
course to Puerto de Caballos, on the Pacific. Finding that his only hope 
of reaching Europe was in embarking at an Atlantic port, he determined 
to retrace his steps. He had a safficient amount of money with him ; 
and with this procared guides for the journey, and laid in a stock of pro- 
visions. His account of the journey is very a and tells how, 
as the night closed in, he heard the wild-beasts roar in the fi 3 
then, to re-assure his trembling Indian guides, had large fires lighted on 
all sides of their night-encampment, from the shelter of which he could 
gaze without fear at the gleaming eyes of the thers that prowled 
round him. At length, he took passage to the Havana ; and on arriv- 
ing there, enlisted as a soldier in the great fleet that was then about to 
convey the viceroy back to Spain. The fleet was of thirty-seven vessels, 
which were well loaded with silver, sugar, cochineal, hides ; “ yet, 
to speak truly what I think, two good tall ships of war would have made 
a foul spoil amongst them.” The fleet jsailed ; and Miles did his duty 
; but before t hey reached Spain, whispers went round 
his ship that there was an escaped ishman on board. Miles held his 
peace. Theshiparrived. The master snored soundly in his little cabin, 
when _— down by the shrouds into the ship’s boat, cut the 
rope, and the shore. 


Harryin; % Ay Seville, he hastened to get 
employed as a weaver ; and lay pom his master’s shop for three 
months, during all which time he still heard strange storice of the myete- 
rious Englishman’s escape. At last, having prov himself with new 
clothes, he ventured oat, and went down to a sea-port where an English 
merchant-ship was lying. The commercial intercourse between Eng 
and Spain was still uninterrupted, although there was hot war “ beyond 
the line.” Miles told the Eaglish captain all his story ; but the English 
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were confiscated, and they were | a sorrowful heart 
cells of the Mexican prison. It| watery cheeks.” 
ts to a ;| the Spanish service, and sailed to 
as to r faith, | was 
thongh many of them compromised with their consciences to | the o! 
escape a horri Finally, | time, warned by his former experience, was less confidential 
the doomed | lations. He speedily agreed with the West-countryman for his 


is | its port is crowded with shipping. It is a depét for steamers, and a prin- 


y | limestone and lava rocks—but for the relief of the sea-breeze—reflecting 
strange news to him and bis comrades. | back 








captain thought discretion was the better part of valour, and refused to 
bave anything to do with the fugitive : “ which, when I perceived, with | 
, God knoweth, I took my leave of him, not without 
After this bitter disappointment, Miles again entered 
Majorca. The end of his long exile 
sqoreatne, Two English ships lay at —— 3 one a Londoner, 
a West-countryman. To the latter Miles repaired ; but this 
in his reve- 
passage ; 
and in February 1582, when the good ship Landrer arrived at Poole, 
Miles, after a weary exile of fifteen a again touched English soil. 
We have been able merely to tell the oudline of Miles’s story. Those 
who desire to know more of it, will find it all, in his own noble and sim- 
ple English, in the third volume of the first edition of Hakluyt. 
Of Miles himself, after his arrival in England, we know nothing what- 
ever ; but can only hope that he lived six years more to join in the great 
fight against the Armada. If he did, no fear but he fought well. 


— 


THE ANCIENT RESERVOIRS OF ADEN. 

Many and great have already been the vicissitudes of the town of Aden. 
Tn remote times called “ Eamaimore,” or the Prosperous, it continued to 
— as the — emporium of trade between Europe and the east, 
till the adventurous Portuguese opened out a new and more convenient 
ocean-route for the merchandise of India and China. The tide of traffic 
thus diverted from Aden, its prosperity gradually declined. The Turks 

t possession of it in an underhand way, just forty years after Vasco de 

food del to fry and Iprove the towa. At the begaaing of the 
a mprove wo. At 
eighteenth centary, however, Aden was governed by a native prince. By 
this time Mocha ea ery oe wb rey it as the seat of the coffee- 
trade ; and when the East India pany took possession of it in 1839, 
it was a poverty-stricken, decayed place, having only a lingering rem- 
nant of traffic in gums, with about six hundred squalid Arabs for inha- 
es Cee are to rock securely within its noble har- 

r. 
However, the tide has now turned in its favour, and British rule and 
the overland route to India combined, bid fair to raise the place to far 
more than its ancient im It can now boast a busy population 
of 25,000, gathered out of almost every nation under Heaven ; the annual 
value of its imports and exports is little short of a million sterling, and 


cipal coaling-station. Here w voyagers gladly 

after the somewhat anxious ag of the coral-teefe in the Red Sea, 
to “ take their ease in their inn,” and e we are now about to 
do—the marvellous reservoirs with which we rejoice to be told that the 
district abounds. For a thirsty district indeed it is, without trees to 
shade it, without running streams to freshen, its lofty semicircle of barren 


before or 


intolerably the fierce glare of the tropical sun. The one serious draw- 
to the t importance and prosperity of Aden threatened to 
be the inadequate supply of fresh water: experiment after experiment 
was made, new wells were dug with no other result than that of drying 
up old ones, and vast sams laid out, all in vain. 

It would seem, therefore, that the nineteenth century must be content 
to take a lesson from the wisdom of the past ; and that having discovered 
a magnificent series of ancient reservoirs for the collecting and storing of 
rain-water, it can do nothing so well as persevere in their restoration, or, 
if need be, undertake the construction of others. 


It a 
etyly ts. Araby the Blest. The earliest and most gigantic work of the 
kind we know anything about is the great dam of Mareb, built, some his- 
torians aver, about 1750 B. C.—the time when Jacob in his love for Ra- 


ins of ancient splendour are to be met with. The most remarkable 
of these remains consist of a line of cisterns situated on the north-west 
side of the town, three of which are fully eighty feet square, and propor. 
tionably deep, all excavated out of the solid rock, and lined with a thick 


; | coat of fine stucco, which externally bears a strong resemblance to mar- 


ble. A broad aqueduct may still be traced which formerly conducted 
the water to these cisterns, from a deep ravine in the mountain above, 
Higher up is another, still entire, which, at the time we visited it (No 
vember,) was partly filled with water. In front of it extends a 

terrace, formerly covered with stucco ; and behind it rise some immense 
masses of granite, which, being in some places pendicular, and in 
others overhanging the reservoirs, formed, during the hot weather, a most 
delightful retreat. Some Arab childen, who followed us, were highly 
pleased when we arrived at the spot, and plunging headlong into the 
water, much amused as by their sportive tricks.’’ 

About thirty years later, Captain Haines, visiting Aden, found several 
of these reservoirs still in tolerable preservation. Besides the h 
tanks, as those built high up on the ragged mountain-sides are > 
there were other large ones still to be traced around the towa. We are 
sorry to be obliged to record the fact that, since the occupation of Aden 
by the English, the tanks have been not only neglected, but injured. The 
hanging tanks, fortunately, were pretty much out of reach ; but the stones 
of those that lay ready to hand. were ruthlessly carried away for baild- 
ing purposes—the hollows filled up with the débris washed down from 
the mountains, and the whole believed to be rained beyond the possibility 
of repair. 

Meanwhile, more than half the population of Aden were drinking water 
brackish beyond what is usually considered endurable ; and many thoa- 


and | sand tuns of rain-water were annually lost from want of means to retain 


it. And now, let us gladly learn how efficient an apparatus for so doing 
had been all the while buried out of sight, to be restored by the energy 
of the political resident. 

Four years ago, government sanctioned the re of the three tanks 
known to be in tolerable ation ; the su tendence of the work 
being intrusted to Mr. Playfair, who, at first, was obliged to content 
himself with convict-labour, and such assistance from free labour as 
small surplus of the town-funds, and the sale of the rain-water collected 
in the cisterns, enabled him to obtain. At that time, he had no idea that 
the tank-system was so widely extended, and he expected to carry out the 
undertaking on the ine: ve plan above mentioned. 

But day by day, new discoveries were 
forward liberal 


made ; 
'y to insure the successful com 
which we shall be better able to understand when we have read Mr. Play- 
fair’s description of the environs of Aden 

“ The of hills which forms the boundary of tbe crater of Aden is 
nearly circular ; om the outer side, the hills are a j recipitous, and 
the rain-water rushing rapidly down them by means ong narrow ra- 
vines separate from each other. On the inner side, the hills are quite as 
abrupt ; but their descent is broken about half-way down by a large 
table-land, intersected by numerous deep ravines, nearly all converging 
from the principal range of hills into the Tawela Valley, which thus re- 
ceives about a quarter of the drainage of the peninsula. This valley is 
700 feet in length from the point where it leaves the table-land to its 
actual junction with the level plain of the crater. The hills throughout 
are poeeene ent 6 eS Nee Oe ane Se Ss ee 
barely room for one to pass them! The valley then 
opens out to a breadth of a hu and fifty feet, and the hills circling to 
the right and left form part of the walls of the crater of Aden.” 

The « of the ravines, the exceeding hardness of the rocks, and 
their ty of soil, all combine te prevent any considerable amount of 
absorption. Thus even a moderate fall of rain will send a raging torrent 
down the Tawela Valley, which, ere it reach the sea, not unfrequently 
swells to an unfordable river. Much damage has thus been frequently done. 
Reed-houses, animals, nay, human beings, have been swept shes 
the sea ; and during a December fall of rain in 1842, such was the 
rash of water through the gorge, that two hundred animals were carried 
away ; and when the morning broke on the scene of devastation, nize 
men were missing and only three of their bodies were ever found. 

Thus, then, we see there is not only a great good to be , bats 
great evil to be avoided. The water-sprites have to be subdued into s 
blesssing, or submitted to as a scourge. The wisdom of earlier ages had 
taken the first course—their gigantic reservoirs chiefly occurriug in and 
near this main water course. These have been described by most travel 
lers as excavated out of the solid rock ; but Mr. Piayfair’s account differs 
from theirs in this particular : he describes those at the foot of the hills 
as generally built at some ay | angle of the rock which 
a copious flow of water ; there the soil has been carefully cleared away, 
and a salient angle or curve of masonry built across it, while every 
feature of the adjacent rocks has been taken qheeinge cient 


. 
: 


eee must have 
w energy had been instrumental in the work—a pleasant sight tom 
at its own wild will, bat 


that this plan of collecting water in reservoirs is of extreme | classes 





chel was tending her father’s flocks, “ while in the day vee ee 
sumed him and the frost by night.” M. Arnaud,a French traveller, who 
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the tanks would insure an annual supp! of from twenty to thirty mil- | prevented such a traffic as this being carried to any extent. But there 


lion gallons. We therefore trust that the Indian government will not 
stop short of this great result. Rendered independent of all external sources 
for its water-supply, it is diffieult to 
+ to Pelusium be ever carried out—and the 
terranean and the Red Sea being now established, affords a strong hope 
that it will—a direct passage to the east would be afforded to ships of 
the largest size. The great Indian trade would probabl 


portionably increased, it would no longer look back to the past for its 
ara ramen Chen conquering Rome bestowed on it the title of Romanum 

porium, but forward to the future, with commerce and civilization 
ever increasing, and under British sway. 


a 


THE HAIR-HARVEST. 

Physiologically considered there appears to be no essential difference 
between the hair and the skin, between the skin and horn, between horn 
and scales, and between scales and feathers ; all five are mere modifica- 
tions of the same thing. Hence, the most charming of our lady-readers, 
when she disentangles ber luxuriant tresses with a comb, is acting on the 
same chemically eom material with the same chemicall d 


seemed to be no difficulty in finding possessors of beautiful heads of hair 
perfectly willing to sell. We saw several girls sheared, one after the 


lace any bounds to the possible | other, like sheep, and as many more standing ready for the shears, with 
e and prosperity of Aden. Should the projected sea-canal from | their caps in their hands, and their Jong hair com! 


out and hanging 


uilibriam of the Medi- | down to their waists. Some of the operators were men, and some women. 
| = side of the dealer was placed a large basket, into which every suc- 
ve c 


ly take this route, as personal beauty is concerned, the girls do not lose much by losing 
and the importance of Aden as a coal-depét and mercantile station being | their hair ; for it 


of hair, tied up into a wisp by itself, was thrown.’’”* As far 


the fashion in Brittany to wear a close cap, which en- 
tirely prevents any part of the chevelure from being seen, and of course as 
totally conceals the want of it. The hair thus obtained is transmitted to 
the wholesale houses, by whom it is dressed, sorted, and sold to the hair- 
workers in the chief towns, at about ten francs per pound. The portion 
of the crop most suitable for perukes is purchased by a particular class 
of by whom it is cleaned, curled, prepared to a certain stage, 
and sold to keiers at a greatly advanced price—it may be forty 
or it may be eighty francs per pound. Choice heads of hair, like choice 
old pictures, or choice old china, have, however, no limit to the price 


| they may occasionally command. 


he peruke itself is at least as old as the Pharoahs, A wig found in 
the temple of Isis at Thebes, is one of the Egyptian trophies of our 





instrument as the bird when he sets right some erring feather with his 
beak. Anatomically viewed, again, the hair is made up of a vast num- 
ber of horny laminw filled with a pigment which shews through its corti- 


negro. The bulb or root of the hair rests upon a reticulated bed of ca- 

lary vessels, into which the colouring matter passes directly from the 

lood, while the horny matter is secreted by the capillaries themselves. 
This colouring matter hes been analysed by Liebig, from whose re- 
searches it would appear that it is to an excess of carbon and a defici- 
ency of sulphur and oxygen on the one hand, and to a deficiency of car- 
bon and an excess of sulphur and oxygen on the other, that blue- 
black locks of the North American squaw, and the bdeautiful golden 
tresses of the Saxon girl ag eee Ml their jetty aspect their 
brightness. An oxide of iron bas been traced by Vauquelin in the 
pigment-cells of the dark-haired races. 

The astounding labour of counting the number of hairs in heads of 
four different colours—blond, brown, black, and red—has been success- 
fully performed by another German savant, who thus tabularises the re- 
sults: blond, 140,400; brown, 109,440; black, 102,962; red, 88,740. 
The scalps he found to be pretty nearly equal in weight ; and the defi- 
ciency in the number of hairs in the brown, the black, and the red heads 
to be fully counterbalanced by a corresponding i of bulk in the 
individual fibres. 

Few things in nature are less perishable than hair after itsremoval from 
the body. Hair shut up fora thousand years has been taken out of 
Egyptian tombs in perfeet preservation, as regards both strength and co- 
lour. It is not, however, so durable during life. “It is generally 
stated,” says Mr. Hassell, “ as an undoubted fact, that the hair may be- 
come white, or turn colourless, under the influence of strong depressing 
mental emotions, in the course of a single night. This singular change, 
if it does ever occur in the short space of time referred to, can only be 
the result of the transmission of a fluid possessing strong bleaching pro- 
perties along the entire lengta of the hair, and w is secreted in cer- 
tain peculiar states of the mind.” 

Amongst other ethnological peculiarities, the colour and the texture 
of the hair are determined by race ; latitude and climate affect them lit- 
tle, if at all. Dr. Prichard, our best authority on this subject, apportions 
the greater part of the habitable globe to the melanic or dark-haired 
races. The xantho-comic, or fair-haired tribes, are almost, on the other 
hand, confined to the limits of Europe, and, within those limits, to cer- 


tain ~ of north latitude. 
The aS een, which cuts off England, Belgium, Northern 
Germany, via, and the greater of Russia from the ethnolo- 
map of Europe, may be taken, with considerable accuracy, as the 
thern boundary of the fair-haired races. Between the forty- 
eighth and the jforty-fifth parallels, again, there is a sort of debatable 
i part of Piedmont, Bo- 
whole of Hangary, and 
of the Circassian line, fall 
included. Spain, Naples, and Turkey are the seats of the genuine 
dark-baired races ; so that, in fact, broadly from north to 





= 


south, its people presents in the colour of their hair a perfect ion 
—the light-flaxen of the latitudes imperceptible de- 
grees into the blue-black of the Mediterranean ”’ Not but there 


are many exceptions to these limita. The Celtic and Cymric races of 
Ireland and the Welsh and Scottish mountains, have black hair 
pte at hae ay Re pee age > ne 
aicelven, while the Venctian donne still nm ye those luxu- 
riant locks whose golden beauty has been immortalised by Titian. Ne- 
less, the general rule, as we shall me | see, is sufficiently ex- 

act to have a practical significance in the eyes of the hair-dealer. 

Feu pessese ano pectann aware of the extent to which the traffic in 
buman is carried. It been ascertained that the London hair- 
merchants alone import annually no lees a me than five tons. But 
the market would be ve uately suppli de dependence were 

a 


placed on chance p Be my There must regular harvest, 


sole) 
whieh can be lothed feruanh te at a particular time; and as there are | 


different markets for black tea and green tea, fer 
brandy, so is there a light-baired market distinct 
The it hair is exclusively a German prodect. It 
of a Dutch omueae who visit England year) 

about fifty years ago, light hair was above all others. One 
poy whe en tint was so supremely prized, that dealers only prodaced 
t to favourite customers, to whom it was sold at eight shillings an 
ounce, or nearly double the price of silver. The rich and silk-like tex- 


“< 


ys 
in golden hair. ‘ Her sunny locks hung on her 
o Von ag eg Ney lle pl = ey) 

‘enice. n the Two Gentlemen of Verona, Julia says 

vis anc ienastta © le hands Inanioms, nies is perfect yellow.’...... 
hair he only mentions twice throughout his entire plays, clear! 
that he imagined light bair to be Sogn t 
woman. i for colour, touched with 


rum however, through the ecite of the poets, old 


is so closely scrutinised, 
and the 


nay, he even claims the power, “ when his nose 
accurately between the English, the Welsh, 
commodities. The dealers are said to 
ference between the hair “ raised” in tw 


and physiologists. 
from Brittany and the south of France, 
the agents of a few wholesale Parisian 
we scorn the imputation of a pun—har- 
bi thousand 


Black bair iz im 
where it is aon 


meets their notice. 
motley crowd,” says one who had stopped to stare his fill at one of the 
Breton fairs, “‘ there were three or four different of this com- 
padity, who travel the country for the purpose attending the fairs and 
> foe who seem, indeed, to the 
article to market as iy a8 peas or cabbages. “ They ot 
cularly fine bair, he “and frequently in the greatest abund- 
ance. I should bave thought that female vanity would have effectually 


the Vatican, would this trium 
| unknown to the luxurious Romans of the Empire. But before tracing 


| its after-history, we may turn aside a little to glance at the coiffures of of Montmorency. 
cal integument in the same manner as it does through the epidermis of a | 





came common, 
till the Restoration gave a 
ered. 


ies, | heart at present to part with it ; but it being over and my 


prodigious 
has | and 


q 


curls, to 
The 


Fe 





national Museum. Nor, to judge from the bewigged busts and statues of 
ot the tonsor’s art seem to have been 


generations somewhat less sophisticated than those which anticipated the 
greatest glory of the reign of that Grand Mo ue. 

The Assy: as might have been expected from the eloquent de- 
nuneciations of the Hebrew prophets, were dandies of the first-water. 
A single glance at the engravings in Mr. Layard’s volumes will show 
how exquisite were the bossings, plaitings, and the curlings which 
they lavished on their hair and beards, and how unmistakably they ‘ ex- 
ceeded in dyed attire upon their heads.’ The Greek’s innate love of 
beauty saved him from such ostentatious devices. The Greek lady al- 
lowed her hair to fall from the forehead in a — sweep round that 

t of the cheek where it melts into the neck, gathering it up behind 
nto a bow-like ornament ealled the korumbos. A somewhat similar 
fashion prevailed amongst the men ; but their gods they distinguished by 
characteristic variations of the coiffures. ‘Thus the hair of the Phidian 
Jove in the Vatican, which rises in spouts as it were from the forehead, 





| and then falls in wavy curls, is like the mane of the lion, most majestic 


and imperial in appearance.’ The crisp curls of Hercules, again, remind 
us of the short locks between the horns of the indomitable ball ; whilst 
the hair of Nepture falls down wet and dank like his own sea-weed. The 


| beautiful flowing locks of Apollo, full and free, represent perpetual 


youth ; and the gentle, vagrant, bewitching tresses of Venus, denote 
most clearly her peculiar characteristics and claims as a divinity of 


ag eh 
he hair of the Roman men was worn short and crisp until the decadence 
of the Empire, when Commodus set the fashion of wearing it long, and 


| Pomdering it with gold or mica dust. In the provinces, it was worn 
0 


ng by all but slaves at least as early as the time of Cwsar. The head- 
dress of the Roman women was only exceeded in elaborate absurdity oy 
that of the queen, Marie Antoinette, who invented a coiffure ia whic 
were represented ‘ hills and enamelled meadows’—we translate the des- 
cription for the edification of our lady-readers—‘ silvery rills and foaming 
torrents, the well-trimmed garden aud the English park!’ Long hair 
continued to be the fashion throughout the middle ages, in spite of the 
denunciations of the clergy. Serlo, a Norman prelate of the reign of 
Henry IL, seems, however, to have been wiser in his generation than 
the rest of his brethren. He could act as well as talk. Having on one 
oceasion brought the king and his court to a due sense of the iniquity of 
wearing long locke, the crafty churchman secured his vic on the 
spot by pulling a pair of shears out of his sleeve, and clearing the royal 
head in a twinklizg. Still, the ‘abomination’ continued so mach the 
mode, that, in the reign of Richard II., the hair of both sexes was con- 
fined over the brow » a fillet. Accident at length effected what threats 
of excommunication failed to bring about. A wound in the head 
received at a tournament compelled Francis I. to have his bair cropped. 
The king’s example was followed by his and soon extended 
itself to . Close became the rage; and, as Holbein’s 
portraits shew, was adopted by women as well as men. 

But as the hair was shortened, the beard was suffered to grow long. 
The end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth centuries, in- 
deed, comprise par excellence the period of magnificent beards. Henry's 
own was so and profuse that it has been celebrated in song ;$ and 
who does not remember “ the great round beard like a glover’s paring- 
knife,” and the debate on the attire of Bottom ? 

The hair, as we all know, played an important symbolic in the 
Civil Wars. The cavaliers of the reign of Charles 1. reintroduced love- 

ocks ; whilst the Puritans, to mark their sense of the “ loathsomeness of 
ong hair,” polled even closer than before. But as the hair lengthened, 
the beard in its turn was shortened. Peaked beards and moustaches be- 

and continued popular with all save the strictest sectaries 
ow to the cause, from which it never re- 


= 


cov; 

This was the era of the reinvention of the peruke. Louis XIIJ. had as- 
cended the throne of his ancestors without a beard, but with hair which had 
never been polled from his childhood. Every one immediately concluded 
that the courtiers, seeing their young king’s long locks, would look upon 
their own as too short ; and the conjecture proved correct. Nature could 
be imitated if it could not be forced, and the wee pay mgt yn 
became ascience. For a time the le re! to follow the 
ous exampie ; but the perake-fever at length became so universal 
in 1663, we find it raging in full fary in England. An entry in Pepys’s 
Diary marks the date when the epidemic had spread to the middle classes 
of society : “ November 3 [1663]. Home, and by and by comes C 
man the perriwigg-maker, and upon my liking it (the wig), without more 
ado I went up, and then he cut off my haire, which went a a my 

gg on, 
pgp yp py pe preter ped | pee up another 

diy Fh al yt qaneed ah aay want t» leak: 
upon it, then concluded it do become me, though Jane was mightily 
troubled for my parting with my own haire, and so was Besse.” 

Perukes grew so nq toy the reign of Louis XIV., and so nume- 
rous in size and form, “ the face appeared only as a small pimple in 
the midst of a vast sea of hair,” and a technical vocabulary was framed 
to the uninitiated in their choice. The most erudite of modern 

ifeurs might well be puzzled by such items as these : “ Perukes great 
and little ; in folio, in quarto, in thirty-twos ; round, square, and pointed 
perukes ; perukes; butterfly perukes ; a deux 4 trois 
marteauz,” &. from the infliction of 


ven children were not exem; 
wearing these manifold monstrosities. 
If the ladies were loath to follow the men’s example, and exchange 
their natural for artificial tresses, they at all events succeeded, 
of frizzing and piles of lace and ribbons, in building up a coiffure of such 
altitude as to intercept the view of spectators at the 
the manager to refuse admittance to all who wore 
moderate head-gear. So intricate, too. were its details, that ladies of 
quality were under the hands of the artiste the entire day ; and, 
when engaged to attend ridottos on succeeding evenings, were forced to 
sleep in arm-chairs for fear of endan its finish ! 


im- 


| Phe 
By yy in the early part of the reign of George IIL, 


of the century, before the Gallo- a and 
Pitt’s tax on hair-powder. They continued, however, to be the bugbear 
of the soldier till 1808, when an order for their extermination was issued. 
The very next day, indeed, it was countermanded ; bat, to hey, oat A 


absurd fashion was at its height, a field day was ordered, and there not 
being sufficient barbers in the i 


garrison to attend all the officers in the 
morning, the janiors were compelled to have their heads dressed over- 
night, and, so pomatumed, powdered, curled, and clubbed, to sleep as 
well as they could on their faces! “Such was the rigidity with which 

were enforced in the army about this period, that there was 
kept in the adjutant’s office of each regiment a pattern of the correct 

which the barber could reter.”’ 

white peruke of the early Georgian era has now completely va- 
nished even from the right reverend bench, and is only to be seen in our 


courts of law. Hair-powder has been banished to the servants-hall ; the 
alpine elevation of the ladies’ head-dress has dwindled into “ bands ;” 


the thick and flowing locks ot Lawrence’s early portraits have 
ok, in the man, to a coiffure, whose simplicity, if not exactly after 
model of “ the curled Antony,” stands at least in advantageous eon- 
to the hideous devices even of sixty years since. 


‘iy 





* A Summer in Brittany. By Francis Trollope. + Quarterly Review. 
¢ See Fairholt’s Satirical Songs and Poems on Costume, edited for the Percy 
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MADAME DE MONTMORENCY. 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier relates in her “Memoirs,” (by A. 
Renée, a work under review,) that the court having rested awhile at 
, Monlids, when on a journey, the king, Louis XIV., Anne of Austria, 
and the princes, went to the convent of the Visitation to see a nun, their 
| relative, who had immured herself in that place, and who had suffered 
so cruelly that she had no wish remaining but to die. This nun was the 
widow of Marshal Duke of Montmorency, whom Richelieu had beheaded 
at Toulouse. An Italian by birth, she was born in Rome in 1600, a 
descendant of that great house of Orsini which gave so many saints, 
tiffs, and’ cardinals to the church. Niece on her mother’s side to 
‘ope Sixte-Quint, she was brought up at Florence, for she also belong- 
ed, on the side of her grandmother, to the Medici. The Dake of Bracel- 
ano, her father, had distinguished himself in the maritime wars of Tus- 
| cany against the Tarks and the corsairs, and having retired to Rome, 
| he had wedded there a niece of the Pope, who had by him ten children, 
| seven sons and three daughters. The Grand-Duchess of Tuscany took 
charge of the education of the latter, and Mary, the youngest of the 
three, accompanied her sisters to Florence. Mary of Medicis was on the 
| point of leaving for France at the very epoch of her birth, and, wishing 
to be her godmother, she gave to her her name. In after times, her 
eldest sister having married the Dake of Gnastalla, and her second sister 
| Prince Borghese, Mary of Medicis felt desirous of establishing her 
| namesake, the youngest, in France, and she asked her hand for Heary 


Mary, who was of a very loving disposition, took greatly to heart 
being separated from her relatives and the friends of her youth, but 
Mary of Medicis did all in her power to assuage her grief—gave her a 
| home in the Louvre, and acted towards her as a mother would have 
done. Her introduction to De Montmorency was characteristic of the 
times. When the latter entered into the queen’s apartment, Louis 
XIII, took the princess by the hand, and presented her to him, saying : 
“Here is my cousin, the illustrious Italian; is she not worthy of you— 
ene gon not pleased with her?” The courtly De Montmorency did all 
in his power to show that he was sensible of the merits of the lady who 
was presented to him. 

“ Without being strikingly beautifal (says M. Amédée Renée), Marie 
des Ursins (Orsini) had the seductions of youth, a fair skin, a rare 
shape, and the still more powerful charms of a superior nature. Her 
eyes, of Roman beauty, expressed in their depths reflection and love. 

er bearing and her manners alike attested modesty as well as nobility. 
Brought up in a convent of Florence, she found herself at fourteen years 
of age thrown into the midst of a world to which she was a stranger, 
| and the intrigues of a most dissipated court : yet did she so conduct her- 
| self as to avoid all its shoals. The queen, her aunt, who was not so for- 
| tunate, at least knew how to appreciate those merits in her niece, of 
| which she could not set her the example; nay, she was even proud of 
| the credit reflected by her on her famil: , and she plumed herself on the 
perfections of her relative. ‘“ Que de vertus j’aime & la fois,” she used 
to say, “ dans ma nidce des Ursins ” 

This amiable and virtuous young princess loved her husband, her mar- 
riage with whom had been celebra‘ed at the Louvre by festivals at which 
almost all the nobility of the country were present, with deep affection 
—* d'un inconceveable amour,” as M. Renée has it. A prelate of aus- 
tere piety, who knew her well, bas left on record “ that she loved M. de 
Montmorency with all the love that one can have in this world, for she 
never loved another but him. This excessive love was the only thing 
that could be reproached (le seul désordre) in the life of Madame de 
Montmorency, for it cannot be denied that this great love of the crea- 
ture was not an obstacle to internal worship.” Poor erring thing! if 
she sinned in her chastity and her constancy to her chivalrous husband, 
what would she have done had she imitated other courtly ladies, begin- 
ning at the queen herself? 


“ The object of such devotion appeared to justify it ; to a brilliant ex- 
terior, known bravery, and a chivalrous the Duke of Montmo- 
rency added the most distinguished qualities ; 
allied to grandeur. He still further distinguished himself by a mind 
more cultivated than that of his peers. The constable. his father, who 

not and signed his name with difficulty, had made a resolu- 
tion that his heir should be able to read his own despatches, and 
in case of necessity, to write them, so that he 
to his education ; to this, Henry IV. had 
whom he loved, and whom he made his godson. He had given him his 
name, and called him his son, ‘See,’ he eaid one day to his minister 
Villeroy—‘ see my son Montinorency, how handsome he is! If ever 
the house of Bourbon should fail, there is no family in Europe that would 
deserve the crown of France so much as his.’ ” 

The precedents of the Duke of Montmorency were not, however, pre- 
cisely so favourable to aye a pag a = ~ 
for. He could, it would a , throw off a =) 80 su 8 
7 with an or but woo euatecterle of the 
ived in. 


“ Henri IV. wished to marry his godson to one of his natural daughters, 
the constable wished for 








but the parents could not agree in the choice : 
Mademoiselle de Vendéme ; the king had promised her to the house of 
Longueville, and he offered in exchange to the Montmorencys Mademoi- 
selle de Verneuil. The old duke, véry obstinate in all matters, would 
not consent to this compromise ; Heari IV., who had the affair at heart, 
exiled his , as he designated the constable, to Chuntilly, and kept 
the youth under his hand. But Oe ee: 
he secretly negotiated the marriage of his son with a heiress of Brittany, 
Mademoiselle de Chemillé ; and matter once concluded, young Mont- 
was carried away from the Louvre, and flying with his uncle 
D’Amville, they made expedition as not to be overtaken. The king 
wrote to Plessy-Mornay, governor of Saumur, to arrest them on their 4 
y to escape his vigilance. M. de Soubise, despatc 
with two companies of light horse to carry off the young lady, met with 
no better success. ‘The marriage was carried into effect, and it is said 
consummated,’ when M. de Soubise arrived. It seemed that there only 
remained to the king pen with it ; but cost what it might, he was 
determined to have his ontmorency for a son-in-law. He offered 
Mademoiselle de Vendéme, proposing, at the same 
the Longuevilles ; and thus the matter was 
2 ain consummated —— - king it 
broken, under pretext godson was not nubile. He was, 
only fifteen years of age, but any one would have given him teacies wel 
the adventure caused many a smile ‘ at court.’ ”” 

No sooner one marriage over and broken, than Montmorency, affianced 
to Mademoiselle de Vendéme, was sbout to taste of the pleasures of a se- 
cond marriage, when the king’s death upset the project. It was then that 
the queen-regent, desiring for herself an alliance with the same 
house, married him unreluctantl 

Mademoiselle de 


the on 
a serious incident, for Montmorency, havin, 
ith Madem 


upon his former relations wi 
the @ manner that was anything but wortby of his 


Dake of Retz, in 
a and chivalrous character, the duke called him out, and they 
fought at the Porte Saint-Antoine, De Montmorency, according to one 
authority (Desormeaux,) rming his antagonist, but according to an- 
other, he was himself disarmed. 

A new career was opened for the young duke now that he was at last 
really married. He was sent to take possession of the government of 
Languedoc, and to visit the different towns of that great province. The 
duchess wished to withdraw during his absence to Chantilly, but the 
queen would not let her leave the court. The separation lasted for a 

ear, and was the first of Mary’s life of incessant cares and anxieties. 
Bhe, indeed, took her yovag husband’s absence so much to heart, that 
both the king Louis XIII. and the o were affected by it. “We 
have only the half of Madame de Montmorency with us,” the latter 
used to observe ; “ber body is with us, but her mind is in ? 
The king himself, thoughtful and silent, used to hide himself in the 
recess of a window in order to watch bis melancholy cousin. 
Orsini bad not learnt French in Italy, and she now set to work at it wi 
all the assiduity that could be inspired by an ardent affection. M. de 
Montmorency left her a secretary to facilitate her epistolary corres- 

ndence, but the idea of dictating to a woman her letters to a husband | 

5 on too cruel, and it gave to the noble stranger the courage to express 
herself in French. M. fe Montmorency encouraged ber, and told her in 
future to have no other secretary but her own heart. And thus the 
French language s on became as familiar to her as Italian. 

Madame ae Lcatmerency, although eo young, was much esteemed at 
court for her wisdom and prudence, as <a ber pag _ 
was she even wanting in repartee. As ways wore gloves, the 
prince, her brother-in-law, tried one day playfully to take them off. She 
permitted bim to do 20, but eaying, at the same ime, tat she would a. 
suffer another to do as much. king ha overheard her, said, 
laughing, “1 will take off your gloves, cousin, w er it shall please 
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me to do so. “Sire,” she replied, with a serious look, “I would not 
permit it.” Then perceiving that the king was annoyed. she added, 
“ Your  y knows full well that I would not give him the trouble. 

At leng' e young wife was permitted to join her husband in the 
south, and so great was her delight at seeing him again, that sbe fainted 
away. Her presence added to the already immense popularity of the 
duke. Her charity was unbounded, and when she had exhausted her 
means she would weep for the distress which she witnessed around her. 
Although only sixteen years of ege, she was placed at the head of the 
duke’s household, and she had to receive and reply to deputations. The 
duke kept up a state even more brilliant than that of royalty itself. 
His ordinary suite consisted of one huadred gentlemen ; he bad thirty 

officers, and guards of all kinds, and livery servants in proportion. 
ft difficalt to form an idea of the hospitality of such a house at those 
times ; it was one continuous festival, the extravagance of which was 
further enh d by an unbounded licence and a magnificent charity. 
This “ magnificent seigneur ” was, in the words of his biographers, “ la 
providence des lieux ou il passait.” 

Madame de Montmorency, young as she was, felt that such a state of 
things could not last for ever. It would exhaust the revenue of a state, 
But her attempts at reform were signal failures. Not a man of his 
household would the duke dismiss ; if the duchess insisted that such or 
such a person was useless, he would answer that some ~ or other a use 
might be found for him. If the duchess, by way of example or beginning, 
dismissed some of her own pages, the duke would immediately take them 
into his service. 

“ Such was this Montmorency, the most magnificent of men! When 
people expressed their surprise at his bounty, he would reply, ‘Oh, 
that I was an emperor, that I might do more!’ This fine soul, ever 
open to sympathy and to generous emotions, was reflected in his man- 
ners, and added a chivalrous brilliancy to his beauty. It is related that 
aS nobleman, the Duke d’Ossuna, passing through Languedoc, 
pa a visit to the governor. On being shown into his presence, he 
ooked at him some time without speaking ; Montmorency, surprised, 
asked him if he saw any defects in his person. ‘Sir,’ replied the Span- 
iard, with gravity, ‘ what I remark is that nature has made a mistake ; 
for thinking to make a great king of you, it only made a dake.’ Con- 
temporaneous writers assure us that he caused a kind of intoxication 
wherever he went ; soldiers followed in his train, and refused to leave 
him. One day a company that he had dismissed persisted in following 
him, stopping at all the houses where he stop He thought that 
they wanted nty, and threw his purse out of the window to them ; 
but they disdained to pick it up, shouting out, at the same time, that it 
was not money but their general that they wanted. The example of the 
chief was contagious: Montmorency spread his greatness around and 
abroad as he did his gold. When any one reproached him with extra- 
p> a he would relate this story of the disinterestedness of his sol- 

ers. 

Such is the man as depicted to us by his contemporaries. Noble, 
chivalrous, brave, bospitable, b and hand , he was most un- 
doubtedly a model for a hero of romance ; but there was a reverse to the 
— This love of feudal independence and extravagance, this de- 

ight in vast numbers of followers and retainers, ill associated with true 
patriotism or even steadfast loyalty. Then, again, there were corrup- 
tions in the heart of this court in the south, in which De Montmorency, 
following the example of the constable his father—the old Sultan of 
Languedoc, as be was designated—indulged like those around him, and 
rendered himself thereby little worthy of the deep devotion of his young 
and loving wife. Henry of Montmorency had been brought up fa the 
court of Henri [V.; he played on the knees of Gabrielle, he had 
grown up amid those intrigues of a court whose ey mee had only be- 
come further corrupted by the Italian favourites of Mary of Medicis. It 
was not so surprising, then, that he should give himself up to those sen- 
pleasures which he was never able to entirely cast off. 

“The princess finished, alas! by knowing the fact. ‘With silence 

will come to the end of all things,’ she said to a lady who saffered 

e her ; ‘such things ought not to be spoken of to any one save God.’ 

ief to herself, but her altered looks betrayed her. 

‘Are you unwell, Y the duke said to her one day ; ‘ how changed 
are.’ ‘It is true,’ she replied, ‘ that my face is changed, but my 

is notso.’ He w her, and, touched by her resignation, 

he made vows of reform at her feet which it was not in his power to keep. 
joved him, nevertheless, with a most pure and disinterested love ; 
passion filled her whole soul ; love with her was raised to the dig- 

a sacrifice, and could live even upon the sentiments of her hus- 
did not feel herself utterly abandoned, for she felt that his 
to her in its better impulses, and more than one contem- 
us that she even experienced a secret y for the 

the duke favoured. Her own heart impelled her so todo ; 
her rivals, as it were, a part of herself. Such was the pro- 
passion.”’ 
mes, however, the duchess, who was much beloved by her at- 
ts, found vindicators where she little expected it. A young 
of her suite, who sang exquisitely, having won the duke’s s 
became so haughty in consequence as to forget all respect to her 
mistress. One day, ng through Lyons, the attendants were about 
to take advan the opportunity to cast the young lady into the 
Rhdéne, and would have done so, had not the duchess herself interfered 
to save ber rival. 

Other troubles soon came to add ‘o these domestic afflictions. The 
life of a great lady of the seventeenth century was not all roses. Reli- 
gious troubles broke out in Languedoc, and M. de Montmorency was 
called upoa to an important part. These troubles had their origin 

The lady of Privas, a Protestant town, where mass had 
not been performed for sixty years, took it into her head, although a 
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widow, to wed a Roman Catholic gentleman, to the great scandal of the | the 


people, who manifested their annoyance in every possible way. But 
— to this incident, which only accidentally t a latent irri- 
on into open hostilities, the Reformers of had been in a state 

p pees | insurrection. They had been ordered by an edict of coun- 
cil to ish the Roman Catholic worship, and to restore its goods. 
The states of Bearn protested against such an edict, and their resistance 
found an echo throughout the south. It was at the moment when the 
war of Thirty Years was breaking out in Germany, and the same spark 
had lighted up the two countries. France itself was also otherwise dis- 
interiorly. Mary of Medicis, imprisoned at Blois, had made her 

escape, and a levy of bucklers had ensued. The position the Duke and 
of Montmorency were pet in was a painful one. They loved 

and grieved for the queen who united them, but their fidelity to the 
king did not on this occasion 


received two dan, wou and would, 
to believe Simon da Cros (“ Vie du Duc de a he ng Pp. 81-89), 
have been killed, had it not been for D’Argencourt, who commanded the 
Protestant sortie, and who knew him and saved his life. Once more the 
suffering wife was called to the disabled warrior’s bedside, 
ballotren —_ was at the same time brought about among the religious 
After a brief interval of peace, however, the 

took up arms, Catholic a giving its support to nage iy ome 
the e of Soubise, issuing forth from La Rochelle, captured the royal 
Soot out a en ae ta remedy to this rate state 
o! rs by bri the 

thir eel ng Dutch to send a fleet against 
admiral of France as well as that of commander-in-ch 

Languedoc, is described as taking on this oecasia ya TY 


ith six of 


x Not a single ship remaining to the King of Frauee, he threw bint i 
elf, w t oat 


er gentlemen, into a fishing-boat, and in it sough’ 


tthem to waver. Reason loyalty | j 


‘onaries. De Montmorency, who held the appointment of | beat 


| during four stormy days the Dutch fleet. Charming the Protestant cap- 
tains, who had hitherto held aloof from active hostilities, by his “ mili- 
| tary Fee and heroic fascination,” he induced them—reinforced by a 
few English ships—to give Soubise battle, aod that with such success 
| that the island of Ré and Oléron, on which the defence of La Rochelle 
| mainly depended, were forced to surrender. The first incidents of this 
achievement are not alluded to by other historians, and may, in their de- 
| tails, be justly considered as apocryphal as the other statement of a con- 
temporary, that in the engagement the Dutch admiral, Houstain, and the 
other captains who were near him, “ were rather his admirers than his 
| counsellors, and admitted that the men whom God destines for extraor- 
| dinary deeds come into the world with all the knowledge and virtues 
necessary to their accomplishment.”” What Montmorency did is perhaps 
more charactvristically depicted, when it is said that he had the signal 
| made which it is customary to practise when the admiral runs a-muck, 
| and which consists in exhibiting naked swords to those who cannot uader- 
| stand any other hints. Our author tells us, however, that 
“ Nothing was spoken of throughout the kingdom, as well as abroad, 
but of this great prodigious feat of arms. Nothing of the kind had ever 
yet been seen: a great admiral without a vessel to carry his penant, 
putting out to sea 4 open boat, pursuing a fleet for four long days, 
imposing himself as chief on strangers, forcing rigid Protestants to fight 
against their faith,—all this was scarcely credible. He became the idol 
of geatleman, the people, and the army ; everywhere the shouts greeted 
him of ‘ Vive le grand Montmorency !’ Nevertheless as perfect a knight 
as Bayard, he has not had the good fortune of obtaining so t a repu- 
tation ; the prestige of his name has been effaced—the admirable fact 
which we have narrated has been forgotten. It may be said that Riche- 
lieu succeeded in decapitating even his glory.” —T7% be concluded next week 


—_————— 


THE LAST VICTIM OF THE GAUNTLET. 


An imperial rescript, bearing the date of the 20th of August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, and the signature of the Emperor Francis J oseph 
of Austria, has abolished for evermore, within the realms of the whole 
Austrian empire, that terrible chastisement, running the tlet. Ter- 
rible it was indeed : a cruel and barbarous remnant of those dark and 
dismal times, called the middle ages. I witnessed the last execution of 
| this kind, and record it for the benefit of those who still cling with a 
strange fondness even to the worst legacies of bygone centuries. 

On an autumn morning in the year eighteen hundred and fifty-one, 
| the garrison of the fortress of Theresienstadt on the Eger River, in Bo- 
| bemia, was formed in a large square on the spacious place before the re- 
| sidence of the commandant. In the middle of the square, drawn up in a 
| file, stood a company of a Rifle Battalion, to which the delinquent be- 
|longed. It was unarmed, each private (there were three hundred) being 
| provided with a switch, and placed at a small distance from his next 
|man. At the tenth stroke of the clock the drums were beaten, and 
| amidst a silence, deep and oppressive, the prisoner was marched into 
| the square. 
| He was as fine-looking a man as ever I have set eyes upon ; tall, pow- 

erful, and well formed. His handsome features, to which a black mous- 
tache gave a bold and martial expression, shone forth in the full glow 
and vigour of manhood ; only they were of a deadly paleness. 

He was a non-commissioned officer ; and, during the last campaign in 
| Italy, in eighteen hundred and forty-nine, he had distinguished himself 
| in euch @ manner that his superior officers had recommended him for 
| promotion. Austria is more generous than England towards those that 
| shed their blood in her service, and he would have been made a commis- 
| sioned officer long since—in spite of his humble origin and his poverty— 

if it had not been for a fatalimpediment. This impediment was his own 
passionate temper : he was a’very choleric man ; and brutal to- 
wards his i morose and stubborn towards his superiors whenever 
they deemed it necessary to check or rebuke him. He was hated by the 
men to the utmost. There was not a private in the whole battalion that 
had not vowed him re He had never made one friend : nor did he 
care to have one. Strict in the performance of his military service—the 
most minor duties of which he di with the utmost exactness— 
he went his own ey A proud, reserved, solitary. Innumerable were the 
punishments which he had brought upon the men ; for however slight 
the offence might be, he was sure not to it over in silence. 

His superior officers respec ted him for usefulness, his ability, and 
his exactitude ; but they did not like him. The evilent lack of huma- 
nity 7a the man made him an object of doubt rather than of love. 
More’over, there was a vague humour about his having once struck at 
his own officer in the midst of a pell-mell caused by a hand-to-hand en- 
counter with the enemy. The report never took a clear shape, the offi- 
cer having been killed in the engagement, and the gossipings of a few 
wounded soldiers having been much too incoherent and contradictory to 
lead ———— oe of the matter ; — Ae ah ke 
tory of Novarra. He Ct See imself, ol 
Marshal Radezky had—wi aaen hands—affixed the golden 
on his breast. The ramour, however, together with the knowledge of 
his harsh and violent temper, caused his name to be erased from the list 
of those that were recommended for higher promotion. 

When this incident was made known to him, he became even more 
sullen, more rigid, more cruel than ever; but always—as it was well 
understood—for the benefit of the service; the slightest demands of 
which he performed with the same immutable strictness as he enforced 
them to be done by others. 

A few weeks previous to the dreadful punishment which he had now 
to he was mounting guard in the outworks with some twenty or 
twenty-five men of his owncompany. It was a chilly, rainy night ; and, 
when the sentries were relieved, they were glad to stretch themselves— 
wet as they were—upon the floor near the large stove in the middle of 

guard-room. The floor not being very clean (floors seldom are in 
these localities), and the white uniforms of the men being wet, it was no 
wonder that the dirt adhered to them with a tenacity that defied all ex- 
ertions to get it off, when the wearers were by this serj 

guard ; The more they tried to rab 
lent a hel hand to their en- 
Austrian non- 
at work, cutting 
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mine vote, oe of 
do their duty conformably to the law. The 

part of the formality in a and burried manner, as 
willing to perform it. So g 

stance, tkere was no need whatever for exhortation. 
ries being over, the prisoner was delivered into 

vost. 


When the latter tore off from his uniform the go! 
—the marks of bis military rank—throwing them, 
medal, at his feet, the face of the unfortunate man 
his dark eyes flashed fire. When he was strip 
and at the entry of the terrible street through 
pass, he became pale again. Two soldiers went 
marched backward, with their bayonets presented to 
force him to keep measure to a drum which brought up t 
dram was muffled : its slow and dismal beats sounded like 
funeral procession. 

When be received the first stroke his features assumed an 
of pain, and his firm-set lips quivered slightly. This was, however, 
oaly of sensation. Crossing his arms over his breast and 
his teeth close together, his proud face remained henceforth 
His merciless enemies enjoyed but an incomplete triumph after all ; 
might slash his body in pieces, but his and indomitable spirit 
could not break, @ blows desce: with a fearful violence 
After the first dozen, blood came ; but never did he utter one 
clamation of pain ; never—not even with a look—did he i 
mercy. An expression of scorn and disdain was deeply set 
as pale as death. When he mee See the left win 
pany, his lacerated back presented a fr pearance. 
exasperated enemies might well have been sattebed now ; if 
been ible, the ding officer himself would have in 
his behalf ; but this was not even to be thought of ; the law 
itscourse. They faced him right about ; he had to make the 
back again. 

There was one formality connected with this punishment, w' 
a cruel, barbarous, and shameful mockery : the delinquent had 
his executioners for his tortures. 

When the victim had arrived at the file-leader of the right wing of 
company, and the dreadful execution was over at last, he threw one 
long look, full of contempt, at his tormentors. Then he was seen 
gering like a dranken man towards the commanding officer. His 
swollen with blood, beamed with an unnatural brightness, hi 
tion was short and painful ; touching his head with his right 
token of the military salute, he said in a voice that came out of his throat 
with a rattling sound, but that was nevertheless distinctly audible all 
over the place : “ [ have to—thank your honour for this exquisite pun- 
ishment,” and fell down dead. 

ie 


JOHN HOGAN, THE SCULPTOR. 


An hour before daylight, say the figurative believers in the coming 
regeneration of Ireland, Hogan was bora. A writer in the Jrish Quar- 
terly Review for July, who has induced us to retarn to the subject, and 
from whom we shall draw some of our facts, calls him (forgetful of Mac- 
lise) “ the first Irish artist” —the first Irishman whose passionate desire 
was to glorify by his genius the country of his birth and love. 

Hogan was born in October, 1800, in the town of Tallow, county Wa 
terford. His father was an honest master builder, and cawe of an old 
tribe mentioned in the famous “ Annals of the Four Masters,”’ that hada 
castle of its own in Tippe His mother was a Miss Francis Cox, 

t granddaughter of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland in the time of 

een Anne. She fell in love with the young builder, and marrying him 
forfeited a portion of £2,000. A few months after the sculptor’s 
his family removed to Cove Street, in a quaint —— quarter of Cork 
—a quarter where a race of people lived who ignored all connexion with 
the northern manufacturing section of the city. The pleasant hill sides 
round Cork, with the running river, and the distant Glanmire hilis, fed 
the young artist with daily draughts of beauty. Cork society at this 
time was eminently social : South Mall, Patrick’s Hill, Blackpool, 
Blarney Lane had but one heart among them. 

Corks gvuius all over Ireland is known to be specially energetic, quick 
winged, and mercarial. It is all owing to the whiskey and the sea air. 
Barry’s name was as a beacon still to ras oping 8 Magina, 
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most learned clown that ever cut ca) ing a school in 
borough Street. Father Prout was lege full of hope 
wit, Maclise was a boy at the Society of Arts. H was sent to 
at — old, and took to mathematics and history i 
all g his way into an attorney’s office, where he shi 
onl tock, ender covert of his desk lid, to cutting figures in 
drawing from architectural designs bought from be windows, A 
ent of his master’s, Dr. Coghlan, a physician, once surprised him at 
his sketches, and him with a bright crown piece, per- 
aps the sweetest money he ever earned. Copying the design for 
gaol on the banks of the Lee, led to his being placed in the office of 
, the contractors, for whom in an — he had exe- 
cuted the outline drawings. He was employed as model carver, 
when his first set of chisels were given him professed himself at once a 
sculptor. He studied hard at lling hands and feet, and carved a 
wooden skeleton for an anatomical lecturer. 

In 1815, at the close of the war, Pope Pius the Seventh, in gratitade to 
the Eoglish Government for restoring the stolen property from the Loa- 
vre, presented the Prince Regent with a magnificent coll 
taken under Canova’s superintendence. By good luck they were ob 
tained for Cork, which in 1816 had manifested a love of Art by fee | 
a local Society. Hogan threw himself upon them with all the of 

nius. He A oe and looked, looked and sighed, and Led 

and night. Mr. Carey, a patron of Art, coming accidentally into the 
lery, observed a small figure of a Torso cut in pine, asked the scalp 
tor, and heard of Hogan, the young carpenter,—saw his triumph of Sile 
nus, &c., and was pleased. He at once kindly and generously started 
subscription, and with Lord de Tabley’s help collected £250 to send the 
young Irish — to study in Rome. Hogan came to London, did not 
think mach of Flaxman, admired Roubiliac’s Shakspeare, thought 
the Elgin marbles over-praised. He hung over the Ghiberti Gates at 
Florence, and on Palm Sunday, 1824, entered the Eternal City. 
worked hard in the halls of the Vatican and Capitol, and in Life 


~ Academies of the French and English. He saw with Catholic unctioa 


the glittering ceremonials of a church whose arguments are addressed to 
the eye. He sees the heads of Leo’s victims paseed on dishes round the 
guillotine in the Piazza near the roand Temple of Vesta. He lodges in 
the Vicoli de Greci, out of the Corso, in a house ad whose 
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treated bim with slovenly neglect, and_ would not give him more 
maltiee 1.000 for his Dr. Doyle statue. Lord Cloncurry, appealed to, la- 
mented the want of principle and the careless promises made never te 
be performed. Subscriptions came in slowly. Six years after, £420 
still remained unpaid, and, after all, Hogan calculated he did not get 
more than a pound a week for the time spent on this monument for Car- 
low Cathedral. Through Lord Morpeth’s kind exertions Hogan returned 
to Rome with a commission for a colossal statue of Mr. Drammond, which 
in spirit and seatiment was a triumph. A statue of Hibernia for Lord 
Cloncurry and a monument to Curran’s daughter next occupied him ; 
and in 1843, in the heat of the timid nibblings at , the Repeal 
Association directed Hogan to begin a statue of the Liberator 10 feet 
high. H found his mouth and chin beautiful, but his eyes small and 
his flesh old, sunk acd morbid. At Mullaghmast he was foolish enough 
to crown Dan with the fool’s cap made to resemble the old Milesian dia- 
dem. For thisstatue Hogan received only £1,600, English sculptors 
generally charging £2,000 for a colossal figure. Hogan generously and 
recklessly obtained at Rome a grand and expensive block of spotless Car- 
rara marble, and cut the figure two feet higher than the terms of the 
agreement required. Hogan’s studio became the house of call for Irish- 
men in Rome. On the shelves were busts of Father Mathew, Prout, Tom 
Steele, and Messrs. Beamish and Crawford of Cork, Peter Purcell, Clon- 
curry, and Archbishop Murray. The Irish students from the religious 
colleges often looked in. Dr. Callea and Dr. Mullock were often there. 
But the Revolution came and blighted Hogan’s ~~ oe in a day ; a slander 
spread that he was disaffected, he wasenrolled in the Civic Guard. And 
when the Pope fled he determined to leave the city he considered ac- 
cursed. In an evil hour he returned to Dublin. At home Hogan did 
not geton. He ae and despised the small intrigues of cliques, 
—pretentious mediocrity he put on the gloves against. He would not 
stoop for party favours,—he waited prondly for justice, but it passed him 
by. He was called a Republican and declared an exile from Rome at 
the very time the Italian police were letting him pass their gates with 
impunity ofa gnised, safe, known man. Hogan was too proud 
to compete for the Moore Testimonial in Dublin, and a bust-maker de- 
signed the lumpish figure that now encumbers the city. There can be 
little doubt that this disappointment all but broke the proud man’s heart, 
—a hemorrhage came on, and he nearly bled to death. An attempt to 
“ cut him down” about an O'Connell statue at Limerick brought on pa- 
ralysis. Late—late, indeed,—commissions came in. A bust of Banim 
of Kilkenny,—a bust of Grattan for Maryborough,—and much religious 
work for chapels and cathedrals. Even in distress, met with Roman sto- 
icism and frugality, Hogan refused all hints of a pension, kept free of 
debt, and even found money for charity in the dreadful famine times. — 
“ T want nothing.” he said, “ but work.—If my children were settled, I 
should be delighted to go to God.” Touching incident: he was seen 
one midnight in his studio praying before his own figure of the Dead 
Christ. Too late the dawn began. Limerick wanted a statue of Sars- 
field, “ the hero of the treaty,”—Cork a Father Mathew,—London, a bas- 
relief for the Wellington Testimonial,—Dublin a Pieta for the high altar 
in St. Saviour’s. All was growing bright. “Two Years,” cried Hogan, 
“ and I shall be independent.”—The installation of his O'Connell statue 
at Limerick was his apotheosis. He was there himself. The country 
peo le fell on their knees before Dan’s statue and cried—“ He is not 
, he is not dead.” Too late, too late: life ebbed out of him,—he 
looked at bis unfinished works,—said to his son, “ Finish it well ; I shall 
never touch chisel again.”” His last orders were to pin to the wall au 
1 of Thorwaldsen’s Christ that he might see its outstretched 
arms. His last words were—* Beautiful—how beautiful :’—fit words 
for a dying artist. 

Hogan’s funeral was a public one. The students of Trinity College, 
without direction follo the coffin. In pleasant Glasnevin, near the 
Liberator, Hogan was laid. At last tardy recognition began to rouse. 
Doctor Stokes ay | offered to educate Hogan’s second son,—Tri- 
nity College is to e him free of itscourse. A Roscrea convent opens 
its doors to one of the ters. The Jesuits educate two of the sons, 
—and it is hoped that the first work of the sculptor’s child will be a mo- 
bumental statue of Father Mathew for Cork—the consistent and steady 
patron of his father. In H 











—stardily independ: Seauait sabe whys 
ependent, ose small pra- 
dences which, if neglected, take terriule 2 nges, and b vee. 
tering thorns in the pathway of genius. 
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JOHN BULL AND HIS RAILWAYS. 

We have all read of a terture-chamber of curious machinery, in which 
victims were placed to die. It was an octagon in shape, and in each of 
its eight sides there was a window. It was not an uncomfortable room, 
and the prison fare was abundant. But when the prisoner awoke after 
pF ate ene ta rubbed his eyes, for, lo! there were but 
seven wi The morning after there were but six ; the next morn- 
ing but five. The dreadful truth could now no longer be shut out. The 
room colla nightly while be slept ; the infernal machinery was work- 
ing beneath him and around him ; the time must come when the area of 
his prison would all disappear, and when its walls must meet and crush 
him. So with the modern Railway shareholder. The comfortable con- 
fines of bis little inct showed originally ten windows of 1 per cent. 
each. Within this decagon he could take his ease, and even his exercise. 
Innocent of the peculiar machinery on which his little house is built, be 
sleeps soundly, until one fine morning he finds his ten windows reduced 
to eight. Before he has brought himeelf to believe in the possibility of 
such an occurrence being a reality they contract to seven, then to five, 
then to three-and-a-half. Now, indeed, he feels the horror of the res an- 
gusta domi, and, hearing a stifled moan in his immediate neighbourhocd, 
he looks out and sees the next door house shut up flat. It is not a plea- 
sant sight, for in the fate of the inmates he is likely to fancy that he sees 
& precédent of what his own must be. Perhaps the victim of the mate- 
rial torture-chamber roared and shouted and screamed and scolded, kick- 
ene Se eae wheels and pulleys out 
of gear. Our Northern or Western shareholder is allowed no such privi- 
lege. He must make no noise, he must be still as a mouse,—nay, he 

ght, if possible, to appear rather jolly contented, to grin out 

passers-by that 
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ou and 
of window, and tell the , 
tle elastic and does contract a little now and then, it is very strong and 


within him, for the only condition of escape from 
find some other man to take his place. 
Ph ng py ee tent yp arene 
t great way meetings w! we repor on urday 
Off with so little effective ppositi The gers of the North- 
estern say, in effect, to their individual shareholder :—“ Sir, your in- 
come out of this Company used to be £1,000 a-year ; you are doubtless, 
and perhaps unpleasantly, aware that uoder our management it has 
reduced first to £800, and then to £500 a-year. This year we have the 
honour to inform you it will be £355.” We cannot believe that any per- 
son can receive such news of his property without having a desire to ex- 
press some turbulent sentiments. But the of the Great West- 
ern, much in advance of their brethren of the North, have to develope 
the same to its ultimate possibility. They are obliged to add, 
“ This year, Sir, your income will be nil.” This might be expected to 
call forth some strong language. But no. es ee, 
but the murmurers were promptly silenced. Some fied sufferers, 
simaring fave with their internal feelings, yet tted themselves to 
suggest some alterations t be made which would have a ten- 
dency to produce a different tion of affairs ; bat a quick indignation 
them. of proxies rustled reproof. One of the gen- 
tlemen, whose income had gradually and persistently resolved itself into 
nothing in hand, and a hope of something next to nothing for the futare, 
ventured to sug; that he envied the fortunes of the Secretary, whose 
income was a happy reality, and who had been complimented with 
£5,000 by the generous managers at the moment when they were send- 
ing their bungry shareholders empty away. This unreasonable and al- 
Si ee was,we hope, made to see the error of bis ways, 
for his t shareholders disclaimed him by a tremendous majority. 
The Directors and officers were triumphant in their resistance to even the 
mildest measures of reform, and the outside world must consider that no- 
ced my to the shareholders of the North-Western 
and Western Railways than the present management of those Compani 
We may doubt whether the inference would be quite borne out if we 
tani’ set at their private opinions of the indi but as & public fact 


The chairman of each of these Companies seems to have thought that 
it was to make some statement to account for there being either 
& very small dividend or no dividend at all. From the temper of the 
Majority this would appear to have been quite . The sheep 
stood shorn before them, they shivered slightly and bleated a little, but 
that was all. Bystanders, however, remarked it as a curious coincidence 
that the reason givea by the Marquis ot Chandos for a small dividend to 

North-Western shareholders were precisely the same as those given 








| by the Hon. F. Ponsonby for no dividend at all to the Great Western. 
Bad trade, bad legislation, and competition—as the Marquis of Chandos 


| nearly the same terms, traced his inability to make any payment to his 
| shareholders to contests with the Oxford Company, and “ competition, 
| which had rendered the traffic unremunerative to all concerned.” The 
| Same Causes are operating in both these Companies. Are we to suppose 
| that ultimately the results will be as identical as the causes? There are 


| 
| emphatically called it, “ disgraceful competition,”—were the only rea- | provincial tour. 

sons assigned by the Chairman of the North-Western for the fact that, | diluted Bacon or Brougbam-and-water, on the 
| out ofan annual revenue of £3,000,000, the Directors cannot show a | of science ; and the worst of it is that 
| profit of more than £800,000. The Chairman of the Great Western, in | fore. Mr. Roebuck has 





their place as itinerant lecturers about everything. The Mechanics’ [a- 
stitutes, for example, afford a favourite occasion tor starring M.P.’s on a 

All that they have to do is torget up commonplaces of 
vantages and pleasures 
) we have heard every word of it be- 
just inaugurated the Mechanics’ Institute at Tyne- 
mouth, and has delivered the conventional oration. Is is only the weary 
old platitude that Mechanics’ Institutes are better than the public-honse 
—that the pleasures of knowledge are more substantial and more lasting 
than those of sense—* when house and land are gone and spent, then 
learning is most excellent.” We are informed that in a country walk 





| folk who imagine that when they have accounted for any particular act | Eyes will see more than No-Eyes—that George Stephenson was a re- 
| or event they have justified it. What the Marquis of Chandos calls bad | markable instance of something, but we don’t quite know what (we 


legislation merely means that Ae pena A tests are 
expensive. That maybe so. But why indulge in this expensive laxury ? 
| Some people must find their account in these prodigal contests, or they 
| would certainly never take place. 
Bad legislation and disgraceful competition are but other names for 
| the bad passions of Railway Directors and Railway officials explodi 








ily | should have thought of natural powers, but certainly not the uses of Me- 


chanics’ Institutes)—that steam has revolutionized modern society, and 
that the electric telegraph is pregnant with the most serious social and 
political q s—that it is the duty of all classes to form one vast 
brotherhood which shall be animated by the universal cultivation of all 








in great battles of speeches and tariffs. These potentates become enraged 
with each other, and the shareholders suffer. We have a strong suspi- 
cion that if the remuneration of the Directors, and Secretaries, and law- 
yers, and Engineers, and all other members of the Executive of a Rail- 
way Company depended upon the amount of dividend paid we should 
hear much less of these fierce and expensive Railway wars. As it is, the 
shareholders are always the last persons thought of. The Engineer has 
his professional crotchets, perhaps endeared to him by percentages ; the 
Seeretary has his hostilities and his official ambition, made pleasant by 
occasional douceurs for rainous victories ; the lawyer has no interest in 
peace, and the Directors are jealous of their dignity, and quietly guided 
| or goaded by their officials. The results are what Sir R. Farts speak- 
| ing of his owa Company, calls “ state of a. and reports of which 
| Major Court says they are “ obnoxious to the interpretation of delu- 
| sion.” The worst of all is, that with the exception of a few outspoken 
people, who are at once decried and disowned, no one dares to complain. 

he mischief being done, it is every one’s interest to ignore it, to huddle 
it up, and, if possible, to conceal it. Every abuse a shareholder makes 
public lowers the value of his property. However bad the management 
is, the management must be suppo The worse it is the more stead- 
fastly it must be praised. The system seems to be to stop all criticism, 
to ery down all opposition, withstand all inquiry, and get out of the con- 
cern as quickly as you can.—Times, August 16. 





If there is one part of our paper rather than another which the “ fair 
reader” shuns it is the Money-Market and the Railway Intelligence. An 
interest may possibly be found in almost any other column. Agricultu 
ral returns have an affinity with gardening, picnics share with the har- 
vest the vicissitudes of the skies, and the rain that brings on turnips will 
restore a burnt-up lawn. The debates may be heavy, but they hit all 
tastes in turn. When a servant is wanted, or a country-house, even ad- 
vertisements are explored by those who never look at any part but the 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. But for the City Intelligence! Why, it’s 
all about funds and stock, 3 per cent. and 5 per cent., joint-stock com- 
panies and railways! It’s the dullest avd stupidest subject imaginable, 
and none but dull and stupid people talk of these things. Stop, fair 
reader! We see that you are under a very great mistake. You fondly 
imagine that old fogies are all dull, sensible, prudent, ae mat- 
ter-of-fact people. You think John Ball a very heavy fellow. there 
is any poetry at all to be found in our race, which you sometimes doubt, 
you would never dream to look for it in the prosy gentleman who, with 


g | 





the cardinal virtues—and, speaking generally, that a good and well-edu- 
ope is a better member of society than a gin-drinking, wife-thrash- 
in te. 

his is the substance of Mr. Rosbuck’s Tynemouth speech, and it is 
like the Crewian oration at Oxford, or the cut-and-dry Founders’ Day 
speeches at the public schools. We have heard every word of it before, 
and we shall hear every word of it again. This is the first appearance 
of our old friend the Mechanics’ Institute speech, and it will be delivered 
—and, worse luck for us, printed in the Times—at least twenty times be- 
fore the 1st of February next. On the ground of the simple and unmiti- 
gated bore of these _ oy we protest against them; but we have more 
serious objections. They are like the old sophistical exercises of the 
Greek orators of the lower school—they generally pander to some vice 
or ignorance of their hearers. The only illustration on which Mr, Roe- 
buck ventures by way of enlarging upon the social value of Mechanics’ 
Institutes, is that they prevent men from being bigots and persecutors. 
Hildebrand, and Dominic, and King Bomba, mean well, but they do not 
know how to do well. The inference is, that Mechanics’ Institutes would 
have taught them. Now, does Mr. Roebuck seriously maintain that the 
existence of Mechanics’ Institutes would bave cured the social evils of 
the eleventh century, or that Gregory the Seventh was like a Tyne pit- 
man? Or, again, will he tell us that there are not evils of intolerance 
and bigotry, both in religious and other matters, among numbers of our- 
selves—and even in those very middle classes of England to which it is 
his desire to elevate his hearers—quite as serious as those of Papal In- 
quisitors? Will he deny that the shallow, superficial training which is 
too often the characteristic of Mechanics’ Institutes, is often as fatal to 
true independence of thought, and of social and political action, as that 
of any priesthood or despotism? Has not every statesman in turn to 
deplore the growing influence of a persecuting, intolerant, narrow spirit 
in constituencies, just as fatal to freedom of the mind and independence 
of judgment among our best men, as that of Hildebrand and Dominic? 
Does not the lower rank of English society exhibit a bigotry and intoler- 
ance just as fierce and malevolent as that of the Inquisition? And is 
not Mr. Roebuck pandering to the very spirit which he denounces? Does 
he really mean to tell us that, if all the mechanics and artisans in Tyne- 
mouth, Shields, and Neweastle belonged to Mechanics’ Institutes, their 
opinions on all social and political questions would be uniformly correct, 
or that the doctrine of popular oe is not just as mischievous to 
the human race as that of Papal infallibility? We certainly are no apo- 
logists for Gregory the Seventh, but he no more caused the social state 
of Europe eight hundred years ago, than the unlimited spread of Mecha- 





a voice rather like the drone of a bagpipe, recounts the various specul 

tions in railways that have come within his knowledge. As for our Vity 
Intelligence, it is the very last place you would expect to find blessed 
with one streak of imagination. But you are altogether mistaken. The 
Money-market is the Poets’-corner of an English newspaper. “ The Rail- 
Sins 'Siphn your sepeted pases aud be heory soqualatensee ws ir 

3 t vy acquain 

cuse with hint the ups and downs of stocks and shares are enthusiasts 
Under their dim eyes and sodden features lurk dreams of en aud 


visions of it that would outshine all the visions of a echool 
Mix, the young ladies are reading Maud or Westward sur- 
rounded thelr own drawings aod embroideries, and every 
bow and some very mild wit, the old fogies they are ten 
times more 


* * * * What is the actual state of the case, as is obvious to every 
traveller? During the Jast half-year, north, east, west, and south, near 
and far, there is the same “ beggarly account” of 7 a The 
thought that most frequently occurs is, “ How can this possibly pay ?” 
A train carries ten passengers, three first-class and seven coal from a 
country station to a junction fifteen or twenty miles off ;—how can it 
pay? Go by it next week, the week after, and the next,—beautiful 

, convenient hours,—it is much the same story ; better one day, 
worse another. From the junction it proceeds with more carriages, 
stops at a station, puts down one passenger, takes up two others; can 
that pay? A long train comes up to town, rich with the contribution 
of near a dozen branches. Count the jaye ym as they A out at the 
terminus in town. There are just forty of them; can that pay? The 
trath is, we have been only verge | the national taste. We have ac- 
ye aren & magnificent object. We have done that which occurred to 
the ms of young engineers sleeping over their desks, or soothing their 
aching brows with the t weed. We have produced a work which 
Nimrod, or Nebuchadnezzar, or Nero would have envied. Titus would 
have given the Coliseum to be of an fron road to Ostia or 
Brundusium. But we bave done more. We have so filled these isles 
with iron roads that everybody can go almost everywhere, and have his 
choice of lines. You may leave it to the last moment whether you will 
keep your appointment to-day at a 6 o’clock dinner in the north by a 
tour dhrough the Eastern, Midland, or the Western Counties. Never 
was there such an abundance of choice. But while a dozen places are 
waiting for Rho of course, the railways are empty, and the shareholders 
with dimin' dividends, or none. We have, then, all that was ever 
wanted. Enterprise is gratified with a grand and romantic achievement. 
The man bas accomplished the dreams of the boy, and the greatest mar- 
vels in written or unwritten history have been ao in a series of 
works such as would have astounded Archimedes himself. We may be 
justly proud of them, but they don’t pay. We pay for our whistle, for it 
does not pay for itself. Yet there are who call us an unromantic, 
@ sensible, and a matter-of-fact people. Commend us to the cool Ger- 
man, the thrifty Frenchman, idle Spaniard, and the Italien, ever 
dreaming of the past. They none dream so brilliantly or so unprofita- 
bly as John Bull.—Jbid, August 17. 


2 
SENATOR LECTURERS. 


Pity the sorrows of a poor M.P., especially one of the earnest t 
The wear and tear of the senator’s life is becoming a coons Gonbaes> 
tion in our social system. For him no Sabbath shines a day of rest. From 
his Blue Books he must relax himself with Lempriére, and the midnight 
gas of St. Stephen’s must be exchanged for the midnight oil under whose 
sickly beams he must elaborate essays ard orations, lectares and ad- 
dresses, de omni scibili. Of course, every Member of Parliament is ex- 
pected to visit his constituents. He must give an account of his steward- 
ship in the County Hall, or on the borough hustings. He must attend 
agricultural market tables, preside at charity meetings, lecture at the 
local Institute, lay the first stone of churches or meeting-houses, dine 
with the farmers or freemen, and dance with the wives daughters of 
his leading su This is the holiday task of every senator. But 
from the Parliamentary star a higher range of performances is expected. 
He must blaze in many spheres. He has national duties, and must an- 
swer the appeal or challenge of all comers. The senatorial celebrity ie 
common —all men have a right of free access to Lord John 


property. 
Raseell or Mr. Bright. The only chance of peace for such is an autumn 
tour to Central America. 


But if society su the M.P., the M.P. avenges himeelf - 
pb meee D ine question whieh bas the wa vighs to eompiala 


a usage ; and, for ourselves, as representing one of the injured 
parties, we do earnestly rebel against the extra-sessional exbibitions of 
themselves which our representatives make as soon as the House is up. 
It is like an opera by daylight, the wrong side of a piece of tapestry, an 





actor in private life, or a sermon tea on Sunda: t. 
are in their place poh A won be Bll ery ~ 








nics’s Institutes will regenerate England of the nineteenth century. 
And this Mr. Roebuck knows just as well as we do ; and therefore we re- 
t that the ordi furce of delivering the annual oration in praise of 
nowledge in general, though not of education in cular, should have 
compelled him to utter this paltry sophism.— paper, August 14. 
— 


THE NEWEST CHALLENGE. 
A fresh distinction has been won by a member of the Bonaparte family. 
While he introduces a novelty in the yates of Gaslting sale, con- 


sidering the immense variety that duellists have already ndulged, is a 
stroke of genius,—he has also drawn upon himself, as well as the prac- 
tice, a le that amounts to the sublime. It is certainly a rer 
to convey a challenge by advertisement in the Times ; and it is an - 
tional novelty, after challenging one gentleman, spontaneously to trans- 
fer the challenge to another whose conduct bas never, for a single in-. 
stant, been in question. The inventor of this new fashion is - 


Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte. 

It seems that General de Fleischmann, an officer in the service of the 
King of Wartemberg, is the son-in-law of Count Miot, an officer in the ser- 
vice of Napoleon the First, at one time ,serernae of The 

peblicbed the memoirs father-in-law. In these me- 
rs, there are som? passages, not specified, which are offensive to the 
Prince Pierre Napoleoa an ; and on referring to the volume Ge- 
neral Fleischmann supposes that the objectionable passages are found in 
one part alone ; a conversation of the Emperor Napoleon and Prince Jo- 
seph, in which reflections were uttered upon the conduct of Lucien. 
This is the starting-point. On reading these ages, the Prince Pierre 
on Bonaparte, dating his letter at P Grand Rue, No. 27, Au- 
1, the 3d of July, addresses a ye ng to General Fl 
aes , he suspects re ‘pf General bas 

ous influences. “ At all events,” he says, “you have made pomeels, 
the editor, responsible for the ou against my father of Miot, a thief 
and aruffian, Miot, liar or coward,” exclaims Prince ; “ liar if he 
invented it, coward if he betrayed the confidence of Prince Joseph.” 
aw to you, i, nee yon have a wee ie Ie dip in b nf mud the pen 

e e ot, you will no! re ou wear a 
ower, Pilate Napoleon Voraparta.* -" me r 

Let us stop for an instant to reflect upon the courteey of this address. 
Here is a German gentleman, an officer of rank in the service of the King 
of Wurtemberg, who has published some memoirs of another person, his 
relative. These memoirs contain io which a foreign Prince is 
said to have reflected upon a relative of his own. Such things happeo iu 
imperial as well as in private life. But in good society we should 
usually consider that the first step taken by a tleman rH conceived 
himself to be personally offended, directly, i tly, or constructively, 
would be simply to the attention of the other to the circumstance, 
and to await explanations, opening the correspondence at all events with 
studious courtesy. We simply state what is the usage in good society, 
that of Paris as well az of London. 


General Fleischmann replies in a fashion that contrasts very strikingly 
with the Prince's epistolatory composition. His letter is calm and not 
uncourteous. He meets the address of the Prince by saying, “I abetain 


from characterizing, as I might be tempted to do, the tone and 
which you have thought fit to in your loliee ond whith ete DD 
me scarcely worthy of the elev: position which you occupy, or of the 
illustrious family to which you belong.” He refers to the passage 
he supposes to be at page 238 of the second volume, and he 
e his regret at that “ the remark of the Emperor Na- 
sposened if f bad attached tha chaktest Gemertanoa te te eof kina to 
a to 
ound in you a filial sentiment as bonourable as it is ” It is 
not le that the Count Miot invented the conv in which the 
remark occurs, though, says the General, “ I cannot, of course, undertake 
to verify the exactness of details contained in memoirs written from me- 
mory and the notes of a journal thirty years after the event.” “As to 
the abuse of confidence, it is a bs nares Om Se Deere magdocn 
and his brothers, lly the one who had so great a part in the Revo- 
lution of the 18th Brumaire and the foundation of the power of Napoleon 
the First, belonged, and have belonged, for halt a century to history, and 
that it must be conceded, for the instruction of Lamy ate J to tell respect- 
ing their acts and their political conduct the whole truth ; o! his- 
tory would no longer be possible.” As to Miot his history is without 
reproach. “The sole reproach which the First Consul addressed to him 
on returning from Corsica in 1802, was, that he had not been sufficiently 
energetic.” The General also shows that he bad bad no share in the 
work, except the trifling duties of editor in revising the book, and making 
a short introductory notice. 

“ Bach, Prince, is my answer to your letter of the 8d of July. If the explana- 
tion which I have mace satisfy you, J shall be very glad. In contrary event, 
I bave nothing more to say to you ; and if I have wounded any ove whom I do 
not know, whom consequently I could not bave intended to offend, my ad- 
vanced age will not hinder me from with empressement to the appeal 
which should be made to my honour.” 

If the last expression appears to have a little of the clangour of the 
sword in it, let us remember at once the tone of the feet address and the 
General’s military position ; and let us remember also the exceeding! 
calm and frank tone which pervades the rest of a long and 

The advanced age, the avowed wish not to offend, the confessed 
sympathy with zeal for a relative, the pains to clear away misconception 
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and the readiness to admit the possibility of error, would in this country 

be considered sufficiemt to disarm the most impetuous and arrogant of 

tlemen ; though impetuosity and arrogance are certainly not the dis- 
guishing characteristics of the gentleman. 

Now how does the Prince reply? Again in a short letter he says— 

“ T cannot accept any episto controversy, which would moreover be idle. 
Your letter ohm | passag rf the Memoirs, of which your ad- 
vanced age not hindered you from b ing t ponsible editor. I did 
not know this age when I wrote. At the house of Lévy, your publisher, I was 
told that you were a General of the Wurtemberg army, in active service, and 
an aide-de-camp to the King. . i 

“ However that may be, you are ready, you tell me, to give me satisfaction. 
I sustain then my first letter. In any case you have a son who can take your 

lace. I accept him in advance, and I await from you or from him the indica- 
fica of the adversary and of the seconds. 








Prenrs Naro.eon Bonaparte.” 
There are many circumstances which might contribute to make any 
ty ol 


he is not always embracin 
display of natural charms is hard on those 


may be, those fifteen or sixteen “ fair competitors,” cantered ve 
wardly up and down the course, rode over one or two men ami 
cheers ; and one we regret to say, on meeting with some impediments, 
cursed with a vigour and luxuriance of vocabulary that would have done 
honour to the hu 
hundred accom 
ism,” 


That noble animal, the Horse, was represented by a similar number of 
groggy animals, who, though perhaps — to carry their lovely bur- 
dens round a riding-school, were certainly not fitted for any further use. 
One or two were ponies, and ail had a scratchy kind of go. 


It is almost needless to say that there was around the course one mur- | this is why England is and will remaia for us @ model for 
mur of indignation at this audacious swindle. Those who probably | q}| questions of political liberty, in all relations between t 


keted the 





son of an aged officer thus assaulted publicly accept ther y 
representing him, and thus a gentleman may be dragged into a ridicu- 
lous contest with a person whom he did not know, and who never has 
had the slightest relations with him of any kind. We are struck with 
the triple novelty of this duel,—the total absence of pretext, the propo- 
sal to transfer the honour to an unknown substitute, and the selection of 
the 7imes as the medium of the outrage. We do not before remember 
this challenge by advertisement, when it was quite possible to convey 
the challenge in a private manner, and the challenge had not been re- 
fused. Challengers have sometimes sought an anticipative publicity, 
and there may be many reasons for such a course. For instance, a duel 
which is notorious beforehand is usually prevented by the police. A 
challenge thus flang from the capital of one country into the capital of 
another sug; a that the adversaries should meet in a third country, 
and the Prince's antiquated novelties might perhaps suggest a fourth 
novelty to the younger M. de Fleischmana, if he should relieve his 
father of this ridiculous affair. It would be to propose that the Prince 
should meet him at the last celebrated duelling-place in this country, 
Chalk Farm ; and if the entertainment be duly advertised in the Times, 
we could promise his dramatic Highness a numerous though not a select 
audience to witness the performance.—London Spectator, August 14. 


—_—_——— 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


It appears by the following extracts from three letters received from 
Capt. M'Clintock, that in the course of the last season he was unable to 
get into the north water, and passed the winter in the pack. He has now 


recruited at Disco, and, undaunted by this failure, has proceeded again in | 


search of the missing expedition. 


“ Yacht Fox, Holsteinborg—commenced 
May 3, 1858, closed May 7. 

“ My dear Collinson,—Our cruise hitherto has been short and sharp— 
most lamentably short, indeed, but, thank God, it is not at an end; the 
real work is only now beginning. We have only got to repeat the at- 
b= this year which failed so signally last year. Our progress was 
finally stopped in Melville Bay, Aug. 18, from which time up to the 25th 
of April we remained io the pack, drifting southward with it. While be- 
set we have drifted down from 754 N. to 63} N.; the whole amount is 
1,194 geographical miles. You will understand what disappointment and 
pe ill- fortune entailed upon me, For a whole month in Mel- 
ville Bay our fate huog in the balance. 

“The season was very similar to 1848, when I was with Sir J. Rose ; 
the whole bay was crammed full of light pack, and there was no land ice. 
Having previously examined the edge of the middle ice down as far as 
72:20, without any prospect of success, there was but one course open to 
me—to enter the pack whenever a favourable opportunity offered, and 
trust to boring through into the north water. This is what Sir J. Rose 
did, and, being on the same spot, and also on the same day, and, more- 
ever, a very favourable opportunity of long leads opening out, I tried the 
same plan, We did not succeed ; a long run of southerly winds closed 
the ice together so much that it did not open again. Still I had the pre- 
cedent of the North Star from which to draw the hope of a drift through 
into the north water, and this, I think, we should have done in time to 
save our season but for the grounding of some bergs on a bank off Cape 
York, which it has been our lot to discover. We drifted up within twen- 
ty-four miles of that cape, and subsequently far to the westward before 

our southern march. But all this you will see in my state- 
ment of gs and track chart which I have sent to Lady Franklin. 
“ We are thoroughly efficient, but rather short-handed, and 
to add that B. Scott (leading stoker) died on the 4th of December. 

“ We are in excellent health, and the ship uninjured. She leaks a lit- 
tle, and we had to pump her out all winger three times ey. 

“ Forty tons of coal remain on board, and we will take in as much 
more at Waigat. As for provisions, we have, excellent in quality, 
of salt meat seventeen months’, ay meat and pemmican thirteen 
months’, &c. From this you will see how well provided we are, and 
how easily we can complete ourselves for a third winter at Beechey Is- 
land. 


am sorry 


“ With regard to my future plans, I see no reason for Goins from 

original scheme. If early into the west water, I will thorough 
sik the Pond’s Bay natives, so as to separate the history of Belcher’s 
abandoned ships from such knowledge as they may possess respecting 
Franklin's sbi: 

“T hope to look into Port Leopold before visiting Beechey Island, as 
the former would be the place to which we would have to fall back. If 
the launch is injnred, I will take a boat from Beechey Island, and leave 

should I go down below Bellot Strait, or at Cape Walker should 
I succeed getting down Peel Strait. 
Should I get down to the Magnetic Pole I will pass on the east side 


of King William’s Land, communicating with the natives, and into Fish 
River, If can manage to complete my work in Fish River by ehip, it 
would be an immense advantage to winter near the south-west angle of 


King William’s Land. 
“ , May 24.—For the early part of this season I shall be among 
the whalers, leisurely _ 4 their motions ; but, should they not per- 
to the north as long as I think desirable, I'must then judge for 
myself whether to —— or return south with them and seek a 
southern . I pu — to-morrow morning. We shall long 
remember the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Olrick, and all bere. 
“ Yours very sincerely, “ E. L. M'Ciovtock.” 


—>>——— 


THE FEMALE EQUESTRIAN CONVENTION. 
A swindle of the most charming and refreshing audacity, even in this 
of delusions, came off yesterday upon a spot called “ The Union 
” This Union Course may have seen better days. As it stands 
acres of ragged sod, with a thin, dry, worn grass, which 
been coffined in thi bm ying no a State Prison for 
ts gorgeous designation 
boards, the uncertainty of whose existence 
absence of its advertised object, the 
minds. The odds when we left 
n. Beneath this stand lay a long 


wo up piles of sepulchral-looking | to 


whip in hand and chew in 

course were some five thousand men and 

was nei grace nor gayety nor ani- 

t some few fromthe New York Club, and Ho- 

y visitors, all was a mass of ruffianism. We 

cy a's ef de Ut ie 

y ru nion rse. 

The London raffian, with his head a ingle of vermin and his face a Ve- 

suvius of punch, ie sufficiently h , but poverty and i , alwars 

his accompaniment there, offer some palliation and wake some pity and 

at here the ruffian is fat and well to do, probably an ex-Alder- 

man or has even dined with “the sage of Wheatland” at the White 

House. such there was a multitude. The managers made well. 
There was no racing, but its place was supplied by half a dozen rows. 

The ladies of Troy, Newark, New-Haven, North Carolina, and the 

hundred other cities and States who were to appear, as a “ means of de- 

veloping the grace and beauty of the female form,” were represented by 

some fifteen or sixteen ladies who appeared upon the scene, as most of 

the visitors were about to disappear, and whose style of equestrianism 

would, to an ordinary observer, mark them as the c ing denizens of 

some neighbouring circus or riding school. To the | imagination 

of every chivalrous man, the mere name of woman raises up visions 


v 
clo’ with perpetual youth and loveli but to tward 
accustomed to take rea come women abr. 





asked all, 


it. But a costume expressly adapted for the | enhall-street, and that he will occasionally take the chair 
who had none to begin with, | A portion of the clerks at the Indian Board are to be re 
or lost such as they had. With or without charms, however, as the — } > receive the decisions of the council, and to revise or amend 
awk- | fore. 
loud | 
eral feeling, when we say that no crowned head in E 


hearty a welcome from our people as Queen Victoria. We are 
t rowdy on the course. Of such was made up the one | eshamet to admit England’s superiority. In history, not @ bit 


‘ commerce, trade 
plished amateurs— the noble qualities, of equestriaa- | national and political condition, England is our superior. Two centy 
ries ago she stood her trial in the destruction of Absolutism, which we 


profits were not known, and escaped scathless. But where, | the dynasty. And as an honest and 
were the Committee of Management? Where, above all, was | in expressing his respect for an object worthy of admiration, so 


= 
ed 
as 


who 
as berets 
A Geruan Orrvton or Exotano.—We are only expressing the 
received s6 


now-a-days vainly endeavour to achieve. She has a national 


which we are striving for. She is our superior in every branch of native 


produce ; she offers us an example in commerce, in her social ingstitg. 
tions, her enterprise, perseverance, and determination of purpose, Ang 
: alates in 

i] 

straightforward man feels +h —_ 


saac V. Fowler? It is known that some of the most eminent European | progress-loving Prussian people feel pleasure in expressing its — 


statesmen have devoted their leisure hours to the noble 
turf. In England especially, from which at this cabalistic hour it is wont 
to borrow precedent, many of the most brilliant British wortbies have 
enrolled their names on the annals of the sod. Charles James Fox was 
one of its most ardent votaries. The present Premier, Lord Derby, has 
made several clutches at the blue ribbon of the turf. But between the late 
Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Isaac V. Fowler there are peculiar points 
of affinity. Both bachelors, both endowed with more than usual magni- 
ficence, of presence and all those arts and accomplishments which win 
favour with the softer sex. Lord George had one quality ; he was never 
absent from his post. Where was Isaac V. Fowler on an occasion like 

esterday, especially devoted to the equestrian interests of that sex which 
ook up to him as their champion? lo vain we sought his manly form 
through the field. 

“ There was racing and chasing on Cannobee lea, 
But the lost Knight of Netherby ne’er could we see.” 

Surely Mr. Fowler and his confréres, Messrs. Purdy and Tallmadge and 
Co., owe some apology to a public who, chiefly on the faith of their 
fees were made the victims of so outrageous a snare.—JV. Y. Tribune, 

. 9 


————>———— 


EXTRACTS FROM A PITHY CORRESPONDENCE. 
REBEL RAJAH TO JUNG BAHADOOR. 

Friendship has subsisted for a very long period between the kingdom 
of Oude and that of Nepaul, and nothing has been done on our part to 
interrupt it. It is therefore astonishing you have sided with the impure 
infidels, who are tyrants and enemies of the religion both of Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, and have fought against the army of the faithful. The 
chiefs of every tribe should fight for their religion as long as they live. 
These execrated people have become the destroyers of the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan religion, and your friendship for them is unbecoming the 
dignity of princes and kings. There is a proverb, that, “ when infidelity 
springs from Mecca, where can Islamism exist?” If you in person are 

repared to destroy religion, how can it stand? I hope that having al- 

owed the eyes of justice aud kindness to rest on both creeds, you will 
make your arrangements, so that these enemies of the faith may abandon 
their present purpose, and meet with punishment; and for thousands of 
Hindoos and Mahomedans whom they have slain without cause, you 
will leave nothing undone in the way of retaliation. By this means you 
will in the first place obtain renown in this world and in the next ; 
secondly, you will give satisfaction to our Goverament, and it will be the 
means of increasing friendship. 


JUNG BAHADOOR TO REBEL RAJA. 

It is written that the British are bent on the destruction of the society, 
religion, and faith of both Hindoos and Mabomedans. Be it kaown that 
for upwards of a century the British have reigned in Hindostan, but up 
to the present moment neither the Hindoos nor the Mahomedans have 
ever complained that their religion have been in ats 

le and 


terfered 
As the Hindoos and Mi have been guilty of 
and integrity, sincerity of words, as well as 


Government nor I can side wi! 
acts, and the wisdom and com of the British, are shining as 
bright as the sun in every quarter of the globe, be assured that my go- 
verament will never disunite itself from the friendship of the exalted 
British Government, or be instigated to join with any monarch against 
it, be he as high as heaven ; what grounds can we have for connecting 
ourselves with the Hindoos and Mahomedans of Hindostan ? 

Be it also known that, had I in any way been inclined to cultivate the 
friendship and intimacy of the Hindoo and Mahomedan tribes, should I 
have massacred five or six thousand of them in my way to Lucknow? 

Now, as you have sent me a friendly letter, let me persuade you that 
if any person, Hindoo or Mahomedan, who has not murdered a British 
lady or child, go immediately to Mr. Montgomery, the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Lucknow, and surrender his arms, and make submission, he will 
be permitted to retain his honour, and his crime will be pardoned. 

If you still be inclined to make war on the British, no rajah or king 
in the world will give you an asylum, and death will be the end of it. 

I have written whatever has come into my plain mind, and it will be 
proper and better for you to act in accordance with what I have said. 


a 


Tue Law anp tHe Lawyers.—The case of Mr. Townsend, M.P, for 
Greenwich, who holds his seat in defiance of the revelations of the Bank- 
ruptey Court, reminds us of a very singular defect in the existing state 
of the law, which was probably overlooked by Parliament while passing 
the Bill for the abolition of the property qualification. A member of 
Parliament prey wm Be 
within that time the bankruptcy is not superseded. The property quali- 
fication has hitherto acted as a bar to the admission of a bankrupt, be- 
cause he could not possess any property, and, therefore, could not be 
qualified. Thus, as the law was, a bankrupt-could not enter the House, 
and a member becoming bankrupt after election thereby lost his seat. 
But the property qualification has been abolished without making any 
provision for the disqualification of bankrupts ; and thence arise this very 
anomalous state of things. A bankrupt may be elected and may hold 
his seat unquestioned ; a member becoming bankrupt loses it. If a man 
were to become bankrupt the day before the election, he is eligible, and 
if elected can retain his seat ; but if he becomes bankrupt the day after 
his election, his seat is vacated. This absurd state of the law is the re- 

ing a statute without first learning what 

ts direct operations. The course would 

have been to enact, if it was desired to do so, that a should not 

be eligible, and this should have been made a part of the scheme and the 

condition of its areeptance. The oversight will be required to be sup- 
plied next session.—Law Times. 





Cuersocre.—Rowme Marcu—Freneu anv Encuisn Crews.—A most 
interesting boat race for a prize of £20, given by the r of the 
French, came off on Thursday, between the picked crews of two h men- 
of-war (the Bretagne and Eus) and the crew of the po On, belonging 
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art Mill, to whom Lord Stoney offered a seat 

in the Council, has declined to serve, on the score of faili 


General Sir R. Vivian has been appointed to a seat in the Council, in 
addition to those whose names we have already announeed. He may be 
considered to represent the Madras Presidency and army, neither of w 
had any representative in that part of the Council elected by the late 





cold business views, even some women appear 
tunately, not quite beautiful. To one whe i is Deantiful there is sca: cely 
any dress more becoming than the riding dress. There is something very 
fascinating in the expanse of chest and shoulders as seen in the light 
high habit, like a sloping sunny bank, with the long taper arms clearly 
defined, and the waist so invitingly marked between, that one wonders 


Di 8, or among those hitherto nominated by the Government. Gen. 
Vivian was nominated a Director of the E. 1. Compaay under the ect of 
1853, and commanded the Turkish Contingeng in the ian War. He 
was for several years Adjt.-Gen. of the Madras Army.—Jhid. 























It is ramoured (says Allen's Indian Mail) that Lord Stanley bas intim- 
ated to the New Indian Council that they are to sit as formerly in Lead- 


time of the | tion to the Queen, as well for herself individually, 





oses his seat after twelve months, if 





as also as the repre. 
sentative of her kingdom.— Volks Zeitung, 


The follewing letter from Berlin in the J: of Brussels, testi. 
fies still further to the popularity of the Queen in Prussia : 

“ An immense crowd assembled again to-day (the 19th) in the streets, 
from the railway station to the palace of the prince, in consequence of g 
report that the royal family would dine there, and that Queen Victorig 
would previously visit the museum and other public establishments, |; 
was not simple curiosity which drew the peepre together, but a real de 
sire to show their respect for her Majesty. Prince Albert takes the mog 
lively interest in everything connected with arts and eciences. He has 
visited the illustrious physiologist Raymond, and was present at some 
experiments on electrical fish. He has also visited and given orders to 
several sculptors. The Queen after the review went to visit the tomb of 
the great king who had formed the army that had just cheered her. Her 
Majesty also abandoned the narrow circle of a family meeting, and rm. 
quested the Prince to point out to her such of his devoted friends as an 
hated and feared by the coterie of the interregoum, as the politicians of 
the future. This is what is remarkable in the visit of the Queen, anj 
this is what increases her popularity.” 





Mise Agnes Robertson & Mr. Bourcteanit 





WALLack’s. honapensdakeayee cevcinenbewsgneital English Opera Company, 





FINE ARTS. 
OUPIL & CO., (M. KNOE DLER, Saccessor.)—ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
ENGRAVINGS, OLL PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, &e. 
rames of every description, 

Mounting of Sketches, Photographs, dc. 

Also—Al! requisites for Painting and Drawing, 
Materials for Grecian and Oriental Painting. 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, New York. 
N.B.—Catalogues of Engravings and Artists’ Materials sent on application. 





THE CELEBRATED ABBOTT COLLECTION of Egyptian Anti 

uities, containing Three Thousand Objects ; the most — attracwve, and instru 
tive exhibition in the city, is open, day and evening, at the Stuyvesant Lostitute, 659 Broad- 
way. Admission, Twenty-five Cents. 
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THE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1858. 








Our Weekly Budget. 

The latest European news, at the time of writing, is not of yesterday's 
date ; nor of the day before yesterday ; nor of this week ; nor even of 
lact week. And indeed it is three days ahead of the last general tele 
graphic submarine despatch, of August 25, which brought us tidings of 
the peace patched up in China; after which, the wires, as though ex 
hausted by that stupendous effort, relapsed into silence unbroken for the 
public benefit. In plain words, the Cunard steamer Asia, which loft 
Liverpool on the 28th ult., has not been electrically outstripped ; and 
the fact itself might occasion considerable disappointment, were we not in- 
formed by Mr. Cyrus Field that this delay in instantaneous communication 
is to be attributed to temporary causes. The Directors of the Company are 
changing the shore end of the cable at Valentia, and settling the preten- 
sions of rival electricians. It is only towards the close of the present 
month that we may expect to realise the blessings in store for us 
This, we should add, is Mr. Field’s inference from the facts known to 
him ; but he does not assume to speak with authority. At any rate we 
must wait yet awhile ; and it would be well to remember that success in 
laying the cable took the Managers somewhat by surprise. Had they been 
more sanguine, their arrangements for working would undoubtedly have 
been more complete. 

The intelligence from Bombay is of very late date, August 4th, and we 
are glad to add, of most satisfactory tenor. Many of the rebel Chiefsare 
coming in for pardon. Those who remained faithful, under strong temp- 
tation, are receiving honours and rewards from the hand of a liberal g> 
vernment. The executioner is dealing with some whose offences are most 
rank. The military operations are on a very reduced scale, and dem 
tory. They mainly consist in the reduction of strong-holds held by te 
insurgent Sepoys, or the Rajahs leagued with them. No serious stand # 
now made againt British authority. We should be grateful to Divise 
Providence that we have successfully breasted such a sea of troubles ; an 
now gird up our loins for the difficult task of governing the millions wh 
obey us. 

There is a charming in the ts which reach us from 
China ; but the main incidents remain untouched—the only drawbect 
being, as we anticipated a fortnight since, that Canton refuses to& 
bound by Imperial decrees from Pekin, and is urged by the so-called 
Commissioner to protract the state of warfare. The addenda, not ceri 
fied but rumoured, are to the effect that Tient-sin, and not Pekin, is 
be the residence of foreign Ministers; that the indemnity payable” 
Great Britain and France is fixed at thirty millions of francs ; that * 
Treaty with Russia makes over to that power a large tract borderitg 
the Amoor ; and that another Treaty with the United States concedes 
right of an annual embassy to Pekin. On these points it were scarcel] 
worth while to dwell at length ; though one may say en passant thst 
inasmuch as it is accessible by shipping, Tient-sin is preferable to Pekit 
as the ambassadorial dwelling-place ; and that a cession of territory ” 
Russia is a gain to the world at large, since there can be no questi 
that trade and commerce and civilization will be materially benefitied 
thereby. 

The Qneen’s visit to Cherbourg having furnished matter for a0 it 
mense amount of political gossip—nine-tenths of which we believe © 
have been strained and unjustifiable—her Majesty’s journey to Prasi# 
is now seized upon and twisted after & similar fashion, though in a totally 
different direction. In the former instance, our right-minded Queen ¥¥ 
held up as the admirer and supporter of anarrant despotism. In the latter, 
she is hailed as the sympatiliser with those free institutions which 
Prussians covet, and nominally possess, bat from the enjoyment of which 
they are at present ungraciously debarred. There is probably about * 
much justice in the one case asin the other, in this forced interpretation 
the Royal actions. We believe that to neither can any political signif 
cance be fairly attached. When Louis Napoleon was first admitted © 
intimacy with the Court of Great Britain, we thought and said that * 
unwise step was taken ; but a second or third manifestation of it was 2% 
to be viewed as equally important. As to the prodigious display of P” 
pularity which bas greeted Victoria on the part of her daughter's adopted 
countrymen, we can see in it no formal scheme laid before-hand, as 0m? 
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affect to see ; and if the occasion has — forth some latent political 
coincidence is ly acciden' 

feeling, ‘Mth of en beir to the throne of Austria is chronicled, and will 
give rise to ceremonious rejoicings. Under their éclat, a painful little 
incident may escape notice, which might otherwise be considered as omi- 
nous. We mean the twice-reported outbreak of ill-will between certain 
Hungarian and certain Italian regiments in the service of the Emperor. 
On two occasions, and at points remote, they are said to have fired ball- 
cartridges respectively upon each other, in the course of a review and 
sham-fight.—Louis Napoleon’s progress through Brittany has been 
brought to a close, and really appears to have answered its purposes of 
calling out a demonstration in his favour on ground peculiarly identi- 
fied with the Bourbons. But neither this, nor an Anglo-French speech 
made in public by the Count de Persigny, exercises any influence on the 
public mind. The Parisians, in particular, are more oceupied with the 
approaching marriage of a young Spanish relative or protegée of the Em- 
press, to the veteran Duc de Malakoff. The bride has seen but twenty- 
four summers ; the rough groom nearly trebles that number, being in 
his sixty-eighth year.—The bombardment of Djiddah by the Cyclops ran- 
kles meanwhile in the jealous French mind. It is still discussed too at 
length, by portions of the London press. 

A general disposition to rejoice at the successful laying of the Atlan- 
tic Telegraph Cable is evinced throughout the length and breadth of the 
British Isles, not unmixed here and there with symptoms of a slight touch 
of jaundice, anent relative shares in the credit of originating and carry- 
out the echeme. Notably also has this disposition been exhibited in 
Paris, at a banquet given to Professor Morse by Americans resident in 
that capital. Those who choose to follow up these little rivalries will 
find ample food for them floating through the columns of the press. 


Quarantine ; the Steed and the Stable Door. 

When a brutal and short-sighted mob, on the nights of Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week, destroyed the buildings of the Staten Island Qua- 
rantine establishment, and exposed their sick and suffering fellow-crea- 
tures to the perils of rough handling and expogure, there was, it must be 
owned, little cause for surprise. At least the public expressed none, 
even in its spontaneous bursts of indignation. Since the completion, 
however, of the crime, that is to say during the week that has elapsed, 
every day has brought its crop of wonders negative and positive. The 
crowning one was the Proclamation of Governor King, of this State, 
issued only on Tuesday last, and bearing the precise date of 2 P.M. on 
that day, as though his Excellency had availed himself of the earliest pos- 
sible moment to declare Richmond County in “a state of insurrection,” 
and to decree its occupation by a military force, not an individual of 
which had started for the scene of martial law, up to 2 P.M. of yesterday ! 
Martial law, we had thonght, was in civilized states held to be only ap- 
plicable, when the civil law was clearly inefficient. As the force of the 
latter has not been tried and found wanting, the move, we say, is a start- 
ling one. 

Since the second night’s unmitigated arson, and contingent man- 
slaughter, there has been no overt act of rebellion in the neighbourhood 
of the Quarantine ground, but the defensive and law and order move- 
ments have been varied and confused. The second horrible night was 
Thursday, the 2nd inst. On Friday, a strong and well-armed police 
force was sent down. On Saturday the U.S. frigate Sabine was anchored 
off the disputed territory, her Commander plainly intimating that his 
views of public duty were very different from those of the Captain of the 
U.S. Marines, who quietly stood by and saw, without interference, sun- 
dry flagrant crimes committed within gun-shot of his post, fraternising 
subsequently with a prominent person accused of being the chief instiga- 
tor. Sunday and Monday andjthe following days passed away, without any 
further attempt upon the shipping, or the temporary shanties erected for 
the sick and those on duty. The Courts of Law, though, in this city, 
have been largely occupied in examining and bailing many of the leading 
criminals, whose cases have, as the bad custom is, given rise to a com- 
plex movement of legal chicanery, which it is disgusting to witness, and 
would be wearisome to particularise. These offenders, be it observed, 
are not charged with the perpetration of “arson and outrages (in the 
language of Governor King) of the highest infamy.” Not a bit of it. 
They have simply violated the Quarantine regulations, by trespassing, 
and are punishable accordingly, by small fine or brief imprisonment. It 
is true that the preliminary steps towards more serious prosecution must 
emanate from the Richmond County authorities, and that they are sup- 
posed to connive at what has been done. §''!l, how happens it that Go- 
vernor King has not promptly remoyed the Sheriff of that County from 
his office, having denounced him publicly in his famous Proclamation, 
dated Albany, 7th Sept., 2 P.M.? We can give no reply to this query, 
or explain a fiftieth part of the absurdities and inconsistencies that come 
to light, as the whole affair is more deeply probed. Whether we shall ever 
Teach the bottom of it may be doubted. Who for instance shall account for 
the immense profits made by some persons connected with the Quaran- 
tine establishment, out of the onerous charges inflicted upon shipping ? 
Who shall expose the “lobbying” in the New Jersey Legislature, to prevent 
the contemplated occupation of Sandy Hook? Who shall say to what ex- 
tent the hospital-burners were exasperated by the carelessness of the Qua- 
rantine supervisors, entailing death upon members of their families—or 
how far they were instigated by holders of property on Staten Island ? 
These things and many more will probably lie concealed for ever, be- 
neath that mass of corruption which overlies all public transactions—a 
mass too dense to see through, and too heavy, it seems, to be removed. 
Meantime, the excitement of novelty is passing off, and the public is 
more interested in the result of certain State electioneering intrigues at 
Syracuse, than in maintaining the State’s honour, now perilled in the 
eyes of the world. 

Interference in Venezuelan Affairs. 

If the ramifications of the Electric Cable be pushed to the uttermost 
parts of the earth—as we are promised that they shall be—one good 
effect will be produced. A home government may more readily prevent 
an indiscreet exercise of authority, on the part of its representatives 
abroad, who would be directed to take no important steps without con- 
salting the higher powers, It is possible that, had instantaneous 
communication been available, the French and British Chargés d’ Affaires 
at Caracas might have been counselled to avoid the position which they 
have lately assumed. The story may be pat in few words. 

When President Monagas was deposed by a revolutionary Junta, the 
two foreign representatives above-named threw over him, and over se- 
veral members of his justly obnoxious family, the shield of diplomatic 
Protection. A variety of circumstances must determine how far this 
step was as justifiable, as it was well-intended. At any rate the shield 
Was partially withdrawn, for, at a subsequent period we find the Chargés 
Pressing the Venezuelan government to grant passports to the impli- 
cated President and certain members of his family, and furthermore to 
go through certain apologetic proceedings, which we need not pause to 
enumerate. Discussion and delay on the Venezuelan part were succeeded 
by what are called “ energetic measures” on the part of the Diploma- 
tists. The Venezuelan ports were blockaded, and several of the local 


Were there sufficient grounds for such a proceeding? We would not de- 
cide positively, without a closer investigation of the circumstances ; but 
we must own that a primd facie view inclines us to an opposite conclu- 
sion. And this for two reasons. In the first place, the blockade was 
abandoned, after one day’s duration! In the second, a Meeting of Bri- 
tish residents at Caracas, held on the 12th ult., protested, with as mach 
delicacy as was consistent with a protest, against the action of their 
British representative. We are most reluctant to see any approach to 
illegitimate interference in the affairs of weak foreign powers. Such 
may be prevented when the earth is girdled by electricity. 





British North America. 
The election of Mr. George Brown, as M.P.P. for Toronto, by a small 
majority, and that of his associate, Mr. Dorion, by a very large one, for 
Montreal incidents too important to pass unrecorded. But when 





» are 
they are set down, what follows? Itis clear from them that the Ministry, 
which finds support in the Canadian Legislature, is not so highly es 
teemed “out of doors.” Yet for the moment, there is little to be said 
on the subject, and even the hostile journalists on the spot have not dwelt 
upon it with much unction, or anticipated any resulis. We leave it 
therefore to time to show whether, or not, the present Ministry or the 
system which it represents will some day collapse, like that of Lord Pal- 
merston, at a moment when lookers-on were chaunting its strength and 
dorability. 

The Canada papers for the most part, though there are honourable ex- 
ceptions, are indignant with the London press, which calls the refusal to 
abide the Queen’s decision as to the seat of government neither more 
nor less than an insult to her Majesty. Some of them ask whether Ca- 
nada is not old enough and intelligent enough to settle such a doubt for 
itself? Most assuredly. The pity is that it did not. Better pleased are 
our good neighbours to find that the project of a Federal Union is gene- 
rally approved at home, 

The Canada Gazette of the 4th inst. publishes a dispatch from Sir Bulwer 


Vancouver’s Island, is authorised to make and proclaim temporary laws 
for the new Colony of British Columbia, to be succeeded without delay 
by “ free institutions.’’—It is also announced that the monopoly of the 
Hudson's Bay Company in British Columbia is absolately and pletely 
abolished.—The good sense of the steps taken by the new Colonial Minis- 
ter, in the new emergency, is pi Mr. Labouchere and the 
Whigs would have stumbled and bungled over them, until forced to an un- 
gracious compliance with the popular demand. 











The Captured Slaves Carried into Charleston. 

The Administration at Washington has settled the disposition of the ne- 
groes, taken by the U. S. brig Dolphin, in the slavering schooner Echo. 
They are to be handed over to the American Colonization Society, which 
will convey them to Liberia, and there take charge of them for twelve 
months. The U.S. steam frigate Niagara is ordered to Charleston, for 
this service ; and we are glad to see that this mode of solving a difficulty 
is approved as humane, expedient, and economical. The expense is eeti- 
mated at about $150 per head. 

Misplaced Words. 

Our good neighbour, the 7imes, has so many kind things to say touch- 
ing the country which we here represent, that it is hard to take excep- 
tion to its language. Still, libels that pass unchallenged are apt to be 
set down for truths ; and we beg leave therefore to dissent, in a quiet 
way, from two positions assumed by the 7imes, in two of its editorials of 
Monday last. The first is in an article on the desirableness of holding 


fantastical idea, inconsistent with the prosecution of war itself ; and one 


their countrymen held the reins in their own hands. Bat we 
do not care to discuss this chimerical notion; we would 
protest against the astounding assertion, that “perfidy js chronic with 
British Home Secretaries, in regard to Post-Office correspondence.” 
When Sir James Graham, for political purposes, violated the secrets of 
a confidential department, he brought himself to serious grief, from the 
effects of which he has never recovered wholly—and we trust that he 
never may. The exception in his case proved therule. Perfidy is not 
chronic with our office-bearers, or endurable by our people. 

The other curious perversion of truth occurs in a very well written 
defence of the bombardment of Djiddah, covering a severe assault upon 
the motives and results of the Anglo-French alliance. Here, asin the 
previous case, we do not care to grapple with the question at large. We 
would only insinuate the same sort of protest on behalf of a woman anda 
Queen, that we have entered on behalf of a man and a Cabinet Minister. 
The Times, following up the obvious contrast between the late fétes of 
Cherbourg and of New York, states that “ while the people of England and 
America were rejoicing over a successful application of science to the pur- 
poses of civilization and Christianity, the allied monarchs were gloating 
over its application, not to the purposes of legitimate defence, but of 
wicked aggression.” Now imagine our dear little Queen thus transformed 
into a monster of iniquity, and gloating over sanguinary projects! Can 
any thing more absurd be imagined? We will not stoop to vindicate 
her gracious and kindly Majesty from the charge. We only wish that 
our neighbour would not tarnish his good sense and liberal feeling by 
flings of this sort, devoid alike of justice or point. 


The Atlantic Telegraph Company. 

Those watchful Arguses, the Editors of the daily press, have been call- 
ing for another Message from Valentia. The Company, in the absence 
of a Communication, “is out with a Card”—a stone as it were, when 
bread is asked for—and since we have been in some slight degree par- 
takers in the heresy against which the Card is launched, we think it 
but honest to advert to the fact. The Directors then, five in number, 
proclaim to the world at large—not that all the working difficulties 
are overcome, but—that to Mr. Cyrus Field, and to him alone, 
is due the original idea of the great submarine Cable. The 
special object is to throw Mr. Gisborne, of Newfoundland, over- 
board ; to which end there is appended to the Directors’ Card a certifi- 
cate from Mr. Archibald, who was formerly Attorney-General of New- 
foundland, proving that the Charter, which the present Company took 
up from the old one, did not in the remotest degree contemplate a subma- 
rine line across the Atlantic.—Whether, after the huge demonstrations 
that have been made, this Card is in the best possible taste, may be left 
to the reader’s private opinion. 


A Testimonial. 
A pressure upon our space has lately prevented us speaking of many 
current events, to which a word of notice should have been given. 
Among these was the presentation of a silver pitcher and waiter to Mr. 
J. P. Anderson, First Officer of the Canard steam-ship Arabia, in acknow- 
ledgment of his judgment and promptitude displayed when that ship and 
the Europa came into collision, off Cape Race, on the night of the 14th 
ult. His reversal of the ordinary rule as to the helm—warranted by the 
circumstances of the case—prevented, in all human probability, a fright- 





vessels were seized by the joint naval forces of France and Great Britain. 


ful and fatal disaster. 


Lytton to Sir Edmund Head, informing him that Governor Douglas, of 


the Electric Telegraph neutral in war, which we believe to be a 


that would have been ridiculed by all American journalists, if 


PRMuste. 

Under the joint auspices of Messrs, Stuart and Cooper we have had a week of 
| English opera at Wallack’s Theatre. Perhaps it would be more correct to say, 
| that we have had a week of opera in the English language, for with the excep- 
| tion of Balfe’s “‘ Bohemian Girl,” no other work of British origin bas been pre- 

sented. It is, we think, a mistake to limit the stock to this much hackneyed 
work, and still more of a mistake to patch up the deficient répertoire 
with Italian operas, too well known in a southern accent to bear trans- 

planting to a northern tongue. There may be difficulty in obtaining the scores 
of English operas, and a new company is apt to be embarrassed by it. Music 
| publishers in the British Metropolis are not much better than they are here- 
| They publish those pieces which are likely to sell, and in the general way, leave 

the full score to grow mouldy in the hands of the composer, or the artists who 

were the first to interpret it. An immense deal of harm is accomplished in this 
| way. In France and in Germany, the score and the orchestral parts of a mode- 

rately successful musical work are always to be had. The consequence is that 
humble companies in the provinces make it known, and for the sake of novelty 
give it a preference. To the student a printed score is of inestimable value. 
He sees what is being done, and feels his way distinctly with the public. Where 
there are so many advantages to be obtained from an expenditure which should 
be inevitable, we are surprised that composers do not insist upon having their 
works properly published, even as they are tenacious of having them properly 
performed. 

It can scarcely be conceded that an English Opera Company is well to do in 
the World, that has but one opera ; yet this seems to be the actual condition of 
Mr. Cooper's troupe. It is nevertheless abundantly industrious. During the past 
week no fewer than four Italian Operas were placed before the public, in addition 
to the one inevitable, inexorable English work. The remarks we have to make 
may be appended to the latter more generously than to the former. There is an 
affectation of contempt for the “ Bohemian Girl,” which has its foundation ia no- 
thing but that works success. Any quantity of musicians, who have written mag} 
nificent works that need nothing but a solitary performance to electrify the musical 
firmament with Aurora-Borealean splendour, pitch into the “ Bohemian Girl ” 
as an upstart, and as a lyrical gypsey, that the police ought to look after. They 
even go so far as to say, that she has walked off with some of the spoons of Ita- 
lian melody, and laid violent hands on certain sprightly chickens of instrumen- 
tation, and otherwise acted on a basis of appropriation, common to her vagrant 
character, and annoying to an honest neighbourhood. It has been demonstrated 
by exact philosophers that the work ought to have failed ten years 
ago. But in spite of all this moral obliquity and scientific shakyness, Mr. 
Balfe’s “ gal” continues to walk into the affections of the people. She has tra- 
velled through Europe with a great deal of applause, and recently has acquired 
the Italian language, and by its means obtained an introduction to the most 
aristocratic audience in the old World. We have no intention of analysing the 
secret of this prosperity. Those who run may hear it—on the hand organs. 
There is melody in the work, and a generation of swarthy Savoyards has not yet 
succeeded in grinding out its beauty and vitality. For the rest we are ready to 
admit that the instrumentation might be better, and that some of the musical 
ideas come to us with open hands like old friends. Still, with all its faults, there 
is so mach that is good, graceful, and delicate, that the friends of British music 
must regret there are not many more such works. 

Mr. Cooper has a quartette of good fresh voices; not exactly of the first 
class, but respectable, and better than we have had here before. The prima- 
donna, Miss Milner, is very well {known to our public. In oratorios and 
concerts she has made more than one success. The lady is an excellent 
singer, by which we mean to say that she understands the art of vocal- 
isation. Her voice is a soprano of a peculiarly English character, and ca- 
pable of performing feats of extreme brilliancy. In many enjoyable respects 
she compares favourably with Miss Louisa Pyne, but lacks that popular lady's 
knowledge of stage business, which in a singer, as in an actor, isa matter of 
vast importance. In good time this will come, and already we may express our 
satisfaction at a performance singularly free from embarrassment, all things 
considered. In every vocal respect Miss Milner was a satisfactory Arline, and 
came honestly by the applause which greeted her maiden effort.—Dr. Guilmette 
—who combines the scalpel with the taning-fork, and can give a visceral reason 
for every sound in the gamut—was the Count, and looked as dignified as Shen. 
kin, who was notoriously of noble race. The doctor is a capital musician, and 
revels in a good voice; but like other learned men he is apt to be a little tedious, 
and to take his time about things. We have never been able to discover the merit 
of dragging the time in music, although we admit that it requires great presence 
of mind, and is a shade better than hurrying common vice of inexperi- 
ence. It is, however, pleasant to sit beneath a singer who knows full well what 
he can do, and never torments with a doubt.—The tenor is new to the country, and 
we suspect to the stage. Miranda is avery pretty name, and flows from the lips 
as pleasantly as a musical period. It is something that our tenor possesses such 
@ poetic cognomen. More than this, he owns a fine manly tenor voice, and sings 
from the chest with a fair average of sweetness and power. In the part of 
Thaddeus he was exceedingly effective, and secured several encores, due to the 
intrinsic beauty of his voice rather than the skill he displayed in using it. Mr. 
Miranda is a young man, and has ample time to eradicate certain vicious man- 
nerisms, and to secure a method worthy of his fine voice. We would re- 
commend to him a steady practice of the scales and intervals—particu- 
larly the latter. Every natural advantage is in his favour, and with little 
labour be will acquire much, especially in the way of singing an interval 
with exictness, and not as though it were formed by sliding the finger up 
a violin string. At present there is no equality in his voice. It is either 
so soft that it cannot be heard, or so loud that it destroys the shape of 
the melody by abrupt gustiness. Our readers will appreciate the spirit in 
which we make these remarks, when we state that, notwithstanding the uneasi- 
ness their occasioned, we were more than pleased with Mr. Miranda. 
It will be his own fault if he does not win a high position in the lyric drama. 
—Mr. Rudolphsen—another new name—was the basso. Here we have again a 
fine fresh voice. The part of Devilshdof is not filled with opportunities, and we 
shall therefore defer any remarks on Mr. Rudolphsen’s powers until we have 
had a better chance to hear how he can use them. It is sufficient for the pre- 
sent to know that he was very warmly received. 

We are sorry that we cannot congratulate Mr. Cooper on the merits of his 
orchestra ; it is weak, scratchy, and full of noise. Such a thorough musician 
should have given us something better. The chorus was a little too robustuous, 
but this is a defect which will cure itself. There is much in Mr. Cooper’s com- 
pany to entitle it to support, and we trust that he will be encouraged to con- 
tinue the season with the same vigour that has characterised its opening. 

We have had no novelty at the Academy of Music—the standard operas suffi- 
cing to fill the house in a manner satisfactory to the Perhaps, ro 
to this fact we may attribute the opposition company, which threatens us next 
week at Mr. Burton’s Theatre. In contests between managers the public always 
gains, even as an organized opposition is one of the bulwarks of constitutional 
liberty. Whether it will pay equally well in both cases, is a question beyond 
our ken or care. Mr. Strakosh we must admit goes into the fight well armed, 
and as it isto be more of a skirmish than 4 pitched battle, it is likely that he 
will come off victorious. He proposes to give three performances on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday of next week, opening with the “ Daughter of the Regi- 
ment” on the first named evening. Made. Colson is the prima-donna, and re- 
port speaks highly of her powers. In the South, Made. Colson is well known, 
having for three years redeemed the fortunes of the New Orleans management. 
Brignoli, Amodio, Labocetta, and a new basso named Jnnca (also from the South), 
are the other leading members of the troupe. 














DBrama. 
Two or three years ago, when Mr. Bourcicault first came to this City, and fa- 
youred an unappreciative public with a series of “ Winter Evenings” at Hope 
Chapel—so wintry that people preferred sitting by their own fires, instead of 
trusting to the precarious warmth of Mr. Bourcicault’s genius—a momentary 
excitement was occasioned by the announcement that a new play called “ Louis 
the Eleventh” would be read from the manuscript of the “ author.” Mr, Bourci- 
cault, who appeared in that interesting literary character, stated that he was 
indebted to Monsieur Casimir Delavigne for the suggestion of the play, and that 
he had written it to suit the powers of Mr. Charles Kean. Subsequently it 





was produced at the Princess's Theatre, and we all know that Mr. Kean 
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obtained a success in it—as he would in any work written expressly for | 
him, by so able a dramatist as Mr. Dion Bourcicault. In the New York | 
exhibition of British artists last season there was a portrait of a hard featared | 
man, quaintly costumed, and with a number of religious effigies stuck in the | 
brim of his hat, and a red wig underneath, which every one recognised as the | 
wily monarch and as Mr. Kean his modern representative. Thus we have two dis- 
tinct claes to Mr. Bourcicault’s version of “ Louis the Eleventh.” The question 
arises, is the play now being performed at Miss Keene's, Mr. Bourcicault’s or | 
somebody else’s. Our grounds for believing that it is somebody else’s are 
strong. If it were Mr. Bourcicault’s, we should have had a row about it before } 
this. All sorts of suits would have been commenced, and all manner of penal- | 
ties threatened, unless indeed, and this supposition is extravagant in the extreme, 
Miss Keene had agreed to pay aliberal per centage on her receipts by way of au- 
thor’s rights. This is one strong point against the play being Mr. Bourcicault’s, 
Another is to be found in the fact that Mr. Bourcicawit always does his work | 
well. It very rarely happens that he wearies you with an eternal harping on | 
one string. Even his single barreled pieces carry several charges like a repeat- 
ing pistol, and some of them are sure to hit. No man understands better than | 
he the art of filliag the stage with something better than mere indivi- | 
dual talk ; no one has a greater horror of tediousness. These are facts ; 
and drawing our conclusions therefrom, we venture to assert that Mr. Bourcicault | 
has had nothing to do with Miss Keene's edition of M. Delavigne’s play. } 

It would not be —— impossible to perform this version of the aes | 
one leading actor and a skilful performer on the trumpet. There are to 


that they might under pressing circumstances be dispensed with. All that is | 
positively necessary, beyond the services of Mr. Couldock, is a flourish of trum- | 
pets. By this ingenious method of construction the author has furnished a play | 
which we can well understand has enjoyed a success in country places, where it 
is not safe to leave too much to the company, and where a first rate artist is lis- 
tened to with breathless interest. And if anything were needed in this city to | 
prove that Mr. Couldock is a first rate artist for this sort of business, it would | 
certainly be foand in the wrapt attention of an aud not in the general way 
disposed to he kindly to bores. | 





The Atvion, — 





scribed as very narrow.—A dreadful collision has taken place near the 
Kound Oak station, ou the Oxford, Worcester and Wolverhampton Rail- 
way, between two excursion trains from Worcester. Nine persons were kill- 
ed and a large number wounded in a frightful manner._—The London Post 
says: “ As a proof of the improved condition of the water of the Thames, 
a quantity of small whitebait was caught oa Saturday last off Woolwich.” 
——Commander Dayman, of the Gorgon, has been at Washington, the 
guest of Lord Napier.——-Lord and Lady Palmerston have been on a 
visit to Paris. The ex-premier had a long interview with Louis Napo- 
leon.—Serious crime has greatly diminished in Liverpool, a fact cre- 
ditable to the magistracy and police.-—There is a rumour of the intended 
marriage of the Duc de Malakoff, with Mademoiselle Sophie Panega, the 
beautiful Spaniard who caused such a sensation in Paris daring the last 
spring. This lady is, we believe, a connection of the Empress Eugenie, 
and was, at all events, chaperoned in society by the Countess Montijo. | 
——The Halifax (Yorkshire) Town Council have decided upon the erec- 

tion of a new Townhall, at a cost of about £17,000. The site selected is 

in the centre of the town._—The pic-nic of the Burns Club of New York, on | 
Monday last, at Fort Lee, was the scene of much rational enjoyment.—— | 
The Imperial boy, hitherto a full private in the Ist Regiment of the 

Grenadier Guards, was by an order of the day from the colonel, on the | 
eve of Napoleon’s birthday, promoted to be corporal in the eaid regi-| 
ment, and toddles in the park of St. Cloud in tae uniform of his new) 
rank.—Accompanying a Noah’s ark, fresh from Germany, and on sale | 





gure | #2 Our toy-shops, (says an English paper), is a catalogue of the inmates 
some other characters, but they occupy such a small space in the fatto eye | ‘hereof, in German, French, and English. Amongst them we find “ two | 


mices, two sheeps ;” but, best of all, “ eight men, viz., four men and four 
wives.” ——The attempt of a few of the old Chartist ringleaders in Brad- | 
ford (says a late number of the Leeds Mercury) to get up a fresh agitation 
has not been attended with swecess. The adjourned meeting on Brad- 
ford Moor on Sunday afternoon was utterly a failure. Some 50 people 
assembled, and a few pence were raised.——The French Society of Dra- 
matic Authors has obtained for the sons of Mozart and Weber, who have 
hitherto been living in comparative indigence, the drois d’auleurs on the 


main incident of the pt ry has been used by Sir Walter Scott in his famous | works of their fathers, hitherto withheld from them.——The Bourse Ga- 


novel of “ Quentin Durwa and the character of the plotting and treache- | 
rous Louis was laid bare with so skilful a knife by the same great mind that the 
dramatist has had but to gather up the various points, and fit them into a drama- 
tic case. This in the French piece is skilfully, even poetically done, but in the 
English version too much excision has been Srastienk What remains belongs 
to Mr. Couldock. He occupies the stage constantly, and from this fact, not 
from any intrinsic demerit in the performance, the play moves slowly and is 
tedious. > — that the other characters have to say or do simply serves to | 
punctuate the long log 
with the remark that this little was done well. Mr. Couldock’s illustration was 
an elaborate miniature, highly finished in every way, and conveying a very vi- | 
vid impression of a canting old rascal. The cat-like watchfulness of the intri- | 





of the King. We may dismiss the general caste | land, bas just given an admirable example of religious tolerance. A new | nently brought into notice through Sir agh's despatches, This 


zetle of Berlin says: The laying down of the Transatlantic cable having 
succeeded, a work of scarcely | Be importance is about to be undertakea 
by Russia. We leara from good authority that the Russian Government 
has been for some time past in negotiation with the English Transatlan- 
tic Company for laying down a cable by Behring’s Straits,——Quarrels 
and conflicts between the Roman aad the French troops continue to be 
frequent in Rome.——A parish of the Canton of Thargaa, in Switzer. | 





Protestant pastor had to be app at Frauenfeld, where the Protest- | 
ant and Catholic religion bave about an equal number of followers. | 


ing monarch, the instant duplicity which comes to him like an aoe | The Catholic clergy went to meet the new pastor; a choir of men 


jowed by craven fears and horrible hypocrisy, were pourtrayed with a sensitive | 


composed of Catholics and Protestants, headed by a curd, sang) 


September li 


home about a week since on an excarsion to recruit his health. Mr, Nhat 
tained the age of 77 or 78 years. He had been a Director in the Bank of ame 


rica since 1812, and its Presideat since 1832.—Ia London, Charles Drammon4 
Esq., a well-kaown banker. 


Appotutntents. 
Capt. Sir H. Huntley, Knt., R.N., to be H. M. Consul at Loanda.—The Hon, 
Pakenham, paid Attaché at Mexico, is transferred in the same capacity 99 Hf 
Legation at Copenhagen. x 


Arup. 


Sin Hvcu Rose, ayp u1s Services.—This gallant general, singe he 
went to India, has marched from one side of that peninsula to the 
has been five times engaged with the enemy, and has captared six . 
fortified towns. The subjoined list gives the details of his exploitg; 1 
January Sir H. Rose took command at Sehore. Had 200 matingers of 
the Bhopal Contingent tried for having taken an active share in the oat. 
rages at Indore in July—150 shot, the rest otherwise disposed of 93-4 
occupied the town at Ratghar. 28th, defeated the enemy, Who attack 
his rear. 29th, captured the fort of Ratghur. Feb. 7, relieved 
9th, captured the fort of Garracotta. 3rd March, forced the pass of Man. 
deapore, and captured a series of strongholds, which gave him entire 

i of Bund! d. 10th, burnt Churkaree ; occupied Tall Beha: 

April Ist, defeated the army of Tantia Topee near Jhansi, 7th, stormaj 
and captared the fort. May 7th, captured the fort of Koonch ; fell thres 
times from his horse from suastroke. 20th, severe battle near © “4 
enemy driven into the fort. 23rd, fort of Calpee taken. June 16th, de. 
feated the enemy near Gwalior. 18th and 19th, captured the town anj 
fortress. (Sir Hugh, after this, returned to his commaad at Poonah- 
but the last account states that he has given this up) y 

Sir Hugh Rose is descended from a very ancient Highland family—, 
Roses of “ Kelrock,”’ Higbland chieftains. His grandfather was the gels 
brated “ George Rose,” the statesman and friend of William Pit. Hy 
father, the late Sir George Rose (of whom he was the second son), way 
for many years our Minister at different Foreign Courts. He re 
Southampton for twenty-seven years, and sai afterwards for his own bo. 
rough of Christchurch, as did his eldest son, an officer of great military 
talent, and esteemed one of the best cavalry officers and finest horsemen 
in the service. This officer, whose lamented decease occurred some seyeq 
or My years since, left one son, now twenty, Captain Rose, of the Rifles, 
who has accompanied his gallant uncle as Aide-de-Camp through the 
whole of his brilliant campaigns, during which he has been twice promi- 





ing young officer served, at the early age of seventeen, in the Crimes with 
his regiment, the Coldstream Guards, where he also distinguished him- 
self, and obtained two medals. Sir Hugh Rose’s talents as a diplomatist 


‘1 — 7 are of a high order, and bis conduct while Chargé d’ Affaires at Constan- 
exactness almost Daguerrean. We have seldom seen a facial display of mo- | the hymns, and to terminate the féte the principal citizens of the tin - b . 


bility 80 excessive, yet so curiously free from exaggeration. Mr. Couldock’s | 
voice was more e tionable, and sugg 
low Oopse,” rather than the Eleventh of the race of Louis. It had that hearty 
cane cod gusto which, rightly or not, we are inclined to ascribe to honesty, and | 
to dislike in any other conjunction, Aside from this small matter of hyper-cri- | 
ticism, we could detect nothing that was not a part of a grand conception of cha- 
racter. We are quite sure that Mr. Couldock is the only artist in the City who 
could have redeemed an intrinsically dull play from condemnation. 

The Rajah of Bithoor still lusts for fair Amy Campbell, and “ Inshillah’s” and 
“ Bishmillah’s” poor suffering Christians in the old hard-hearted way. This time it 
is at Niblo's Theatre, whither Mr. Bourcicault and his charming wife have re- 
pest. with “ Jessie Brown,” and the Mac Gregors, and the Soubadars, and the 

ookahburdars, and the Feroshes, and the Nena Suhib, and all the other per- 
sona of that terrible eastern drama. Miss Robertson is still the charming hero- 
ine, and sings and acts with her at d grace and fresh Mr. B icault 
retains his ori character of the Rajat, and Mr. A. H. Davenport that of 
pares culbornabty oun tet c e's Thestee Mot withetendl y G~ 

ok’s Theatre. ol in, 

cumstance, “ J Bi S night os 
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t at W 
~— was received with favour, and on the first night 
se. 
.» it is understood, will soegee his celebrated little house 
earl —Mr. Stuart retiring. T 


this event, bat it appears to be 
be worthy of the reputation of 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 
Among the prominent guests at the municipal banquet of last week, 
whose names we omitted, were the Mayor of Toronto and the Hon. John 
, of Montreal.——The —— of the Indian and Australian 
, with a ca) of £500,000, has been issued. 


Em- | the English play-going public, ex 


of over £1,300,000 as compared with July of last — 
increase bad taken place, particularly in breadstuffs, 
ae nee ey ee wet tee A dstock were p 
the Asia, arrived at 
been tried at Liverpool. An action was brought against the direo- 





oston from Liverpool. An important law case 


tors of the ie a a Borough Bank, to recover for the loss sus- 
in pure g shares upon the strength of a fallacious report is- 

the bank. A verdict was given for the plaintiff, but a stay of 
exeoution was granted——-The new born Imperial Austrian prince 
has been christened Rodolph Francis Charles Joseph. By Imperial decree, 
the Prince is Proprietor and Colonel of the 19th Regiment of lnfantry.—— 
The captain of an English ship has been tried and mulcted in heavy da- 
mages for placing a passenger in irons, under the plea that mutiny was 
imminent.——A transport (it is reported) was under orders at Brest to 
convey 400 convicts to Cayenne. This is a curious commentary upon the 
Imperial clemency, said to have marked the late tour through Brittany. 
——The Agamemnon is doomed to hard rubs. We last hear that a fire 
took place in her engine-room, on the 20th alt., while at Portsmouth, 
It was soon extinguished ——The new, white-marble-fronted hotel at the 
junction of Broadway and the Fifth avenue, fronting on Madi- 
son equare, which has remained for some months in an unfinished 
state, has been rented to Mr. Paran Stevens of the Revere House, 
Boston, and will forthwith be finished and opened to the public. 
——Madame de Stael said that the weak may be joked out of anything 
but their weakness. ——Mr. Albert Smith, of Mont Blanc notoriety, has 
signified his intention of paying a visit to Bombay in the next cold sea- 
son, with a view of turning the magnificent scenery to some good ac- 
count. This ground is far superior to China, for his pur; —-The 
Maharajah of Gwalior has conceived such a distrust own troops 
that on rearcending the throne he dismissed all his guards and servants, 
and placed Europeans in their places, and intends for the future to 
avail himself of the service of European officers——The Portland State of 
Maine makes bitter complaint of extortionate official charges made by Mr. 
W.B.8. Moor, the U.S, 1-Gen, for British North America.— Prussia 
pecmecting a Cherbourg and Sebastopol at Jahde, her naval port in the 
North Sea. This girdling the sea-coasts is a very costly and foolish busi- 
nese—_—Cruiser, the savage horse tamed by Mr. Rarey, has made his ap- 
= with a circus company.—— We regret to hear that Mr. Duncan 
bb, one of the oldest and most respectabl hants of Liverpool, has 
suspended payment. It is however confidently stated that the embarrass- 
ment is only temporary.— The Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael intend 
soon to leave St. Petersburg for the Caucasus, where they will take part in 
the military uperations against Schamy! and the mountaineers, which are 
to open in the autamn.——Valuable beds of coal have been discovered 
in Scinde ; a favourable event in view of the future navigation of the 
Indus.—— The Universal Exhibition of Industry, which was to have taken 
place at Vienna in 1859, has been put off to a period which will be here- 
after fixed.——0One of Mr. Ten Broeck’s recent purchases in Eogland, a 
horse named Babylon, has won a sweepstakes at York races. Though Mr. 
Ten Broeck has not, so far, had much luck with his American importa- 
tions, he bas earned a name for good judgment in Turf matters apart 
from his native predilections——The Hamburg Borsenhalle, generally 
supposed to be an Austrian semi-official organ, says that the immediate 
recall of Sir Heary Bulwer from Grontentnaete is imminent, and that 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe will resame bis former post as ambassador. 
Sir Henry is accused of having supported the policy advocated by M. de 
Thouvenel, and of thereby endangering English influence. Not & very 
likely story. A Carlisle paper speaks of Major-General Sir 
John Inglis, who commauded at the memorable defeace of Luck- 
now, as on @ visit in that neighbourhood, and adds that, judging 
from his worn appearance, a change and rest were very needful.—— 
The grouse are tolerably abundant on the Scotch moors this season.—— 
Sir E. Filmer, Bart., is about to marry a daughter of Lord Marcus Hill. 
——A correspondent of the London Times plains of a careless occu- 
py of a box at the Opera letting a heavy opera-glass fall down into 
pit-stalls. His escape from a serious fracture of the cranium is de- 








the arrivals of | the - 
by | medical profession ; but his predilection for the drama prompted him 


locality assembled at a grand banquet-———Of all learning, the | 


J the English Farmer of the “ Wil-| most difficult department is to unlearn. Drawing a mistake or| 


prejudice out of the head is as difficult as drawing a tooth, | 
and the patient never thanks the operator——The large dry dock at 
Port Louis, Mauritius, has been completed and in operation. It was 
| greatly needed._—T he Queen and Court were to arrive at Edinburgh | 
| on the 7th, and reach Balmoral, for the season, on the 8th inst.——A | 
| London paper states, from the very best authority, that Mr. Albert | 
| Smith, immediately on his retura to Eagland, will be married to Miss | 


tre.——Miss Jane Morrison, daughter of the Dean of Faculty, of Edin- 


——The 
to a large share of the honour of py the sub-Atlantic Telegraph, 
advocates the prior or superior claim of Mr. 

We do not propose to try the cause.——The Paris Monileur states that at 


at- | the Imperial Conservatoire, in the ladies’ class, the first prize has been 
homson. The 


gained . Mademoiselle oy T Herald states 
that Mdlle. Thomson is the of Mr. James Thomson, teacher of the 
pianoforte in that city, and that she has already been offered a handsome 
engagement at the Grand Opera, Paris.—The French Academy is 
about to publish the first volume of its Historical Dictionary of the 
F language, a work commenced fifty years ago. At this rate, says 
a correspondent of the Phi ia Bulletin, it will reach the letter Z 
about 3,000 years. Quite an encouraging prospect for those who are in- 
clined to subscribe. 
— 


Ovituarcy. 


Mr. Harter, Tue Comepian.—John Pritt Harley, one of thy old 
school of actors. and to the last day one of the greatest favourites with 
on Sunday afternoon in the 68th 
ear ap Oa Friday night, while acting Launcalot Gobdbdo in the 
* Merchant of Venice,” at the Princess’s Theatre, he was struck with 
paralysis, an attack from which he never recovered. 

Born in 1790, in the good theatrical parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
son of a linendraper, Mr. Harley was originally intended for the 


speedily to turn to the stage, and | in the year 1813 he joined the 
York circuit, that school for actors which the rough buat talented and 
enterprising Tate Wilkinson had rendered famous, and among whose 
ablest pupils are to be found the names of Emery, Bannister, and Ma- 
thews the elder. He made his débi in London at the Ea Opera 
House in 1815, under the managerial superintendence of Mr. Arnold, and 
obtained immediate preferment, appearing at a in the m- 
ber of the same year. th all the disadvantage of coming immediately 
after the celebrated “ Jack Bannister,’ who for years had been the idol 
of the public, Mr, Harley, by his quaint originality and the evidences 
which he displayed of a thorough acquaintance with the rudiments of his 
profession (a qualification now and set at nought) at once ob- 
tained the attention of the audience, and by degrees assumed the position 
ofa popular favourite, which he has ever since maintained. Duri 
Madame Vestris’s management at Covent-garden he was her princi 
low comedian, and he occupied a similar position under the same direc- 
tress at the Lyceum ; and when Mr. Kean opened the Princess’s, he en- 
listed under bis banner, and may be said to have died in harness. q 

With Mr. Harley e a certain school of acting : his was no “ pecu- 
liar eccentricity ’’ which audiences went specially to see, and for which 
dramatists invented special characters. Mr. Harley’s délineations were 
simply “funny,” bat funny in the highest degree, eked out by an ex- 
aggeration of droll pantomine which was entirely his own. 
forget—who can reproduce—that walk with the bent-in back and the 
truded knees, those en sentences delivered with out-thrust lower jaw, 
and that ridiculous polish of the chin with the right hand, with which 
every sentence concluded? To the acute observer, too, it was amusing 
to see how the ey and tactics of the “old stager ’ 
were rendered serviceable by bim in the smallest parts. While he was on 
the we he never failed, however insignificant the character pourtrayed, 
to obtain a fall share of public recognition ; thas, even in the “ Merchant 
of Venice,” he “ took the ,”” as the phrase goes, and engrossed the 
attention of the audience, while, for the nonce, Bassanio, Gratiano, Lorenzo, 
and even Shylock himself, were thrown into the background. 

In private lite he was a most amiable, entertaining man, full of anec- 
dote, and of the kindest heart. He was never married ; but his filial 
and fraternal qualities were known to, and appreciated by, all who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance.—Daily News, August 24. 





Tue Reverenp Evgazar Wit.1aMs.—We have to record the death of 
this well-known sy whose claim to be the Dauphin, son of Louis 
XVL, caused considerable speculation some few years since. He died, 
in poverty and seclusion, at his residence on the St. Regis Reservation, 
in Franklin County, N. Y., on the 28th ult. It is possible, but scarcely 
probable, that the battle of his personal identity may again be fought 
over in his grave. — 

R. J. Coulman, Esq., of Wadworth Hall, Doncaster, Dep.-Lieut. of the West 
Seek aoa’ Inte Guipendiany Mapiatete of Jamaica. at Bluodston Howe’ 
Cc. 2, a 4 amaica.— a ouse, 
Witenes Seldom, -, Rear-Admiral of the Red.— At Stoke Newii James 
| Ewbank, Esq., former Accountant General of the Excise.—At the Depot, Fer- 
| moy, Capt. Morris, of M. 89th .—At Stamford-niil, Heary Richmoad, Esq., 

s.—At Kentish-town, 


for many years one of the Commissioners of H.M. Custom 
iJ ., R.N.—In India, on his way from Bareilly to Nyaa Tal, ia 
Riyal Hh Mr. 





y 
ohn March, 

| charge of invalids, Percy Mackie Bos worth, Lieut. 42d R — 
| Campbell, of Craigie, Ayrshire, has received news of of his eldest 
son, {Br'gadier-General G bell, after a short iliness, in India, brought on by 
over-exeriion and anxiety —At Woodbastwick Hall, Norfolk, J. Cator, Esq.— 
At Liverpool, Lieut. H. G. Kellock, R.N.—At Chatham, Lieut. W. Lambarde 
N.—At Beleomb, Bradford, Wilts, Lieat.-Col. Yerbary.—Colonel Kelly, the 
| \nspecting fie'd officer of tae Londoa recruiting district, was found dead in his 
at his lodgings in St. Alban’s-place, H. ket. The cause of death was 
disease of the neart. Col. Kelly was for many years in the = eT 
Fe my be pes a pees ty of Mr. 
George Newbuild, the venerable President of the Bank of America, who left 


orace F. Tibbetts, of thiscity. | 


ho can | ret 


ople elicited the warmest praise. Sir Hugh is also a most accom- 
plished linguist. 


Two thousand men were to embark for India, to join their respective 
regiments, during the first ten days of September.—It is stated on good 
authority that the regiment of Royal Artillery will shortly be formed 
into several divisions, and that each division will be located at a home 
or foreign station, having its own staff. The number of field batteries 
will also be increased from the existing companies of foot artillery— 
Three thousand horses have been shipped lately to India, from the 


Mary Keeley, the deservedly favourite little actress, of the Adelphi thea- | o¢ Gooa Hope, for the use of the Cavalry.—Capt. J. M. Brown, of 


93rd Highlanders, commanding the reserve of the regiment at Aberdeen, 


bargh, has lost her life in consequence of her muslin dress catching fire. i; ; 
Evening Post, referring to our claim, on bebalf of Mr. Gisborne, | is a claimant for the title of the Earl of Cahir, now in abeyance. He is 


the late Mr. James Butler, of Curraghboan, in the county 
Cork, and nephew of the late Capt. J. Butler, 62d Regt., who were next 
in kin to Richard Butler, first Earl of Cahir, the father of the late.Barl of 
Glengall.—We regret to learn that the Hon. Major Yelverton, RA. 
(the second son of Lord Avonmore, an Irish peer) has been ar 
rested in Edinburgh, where he was quartered, on a charge of bigamy. 
He was subsequently liberated on bail. His first wife, a Mis 
Longworth, was a Roman Catholic ; and it is presumed that some 
irregularity io the first — ceremony has led the 
the belief that he could avoid legal ties of a 
simplicity of the law may er this defence 
the couple lived there at one time as man and wife. The 
espoused in June last, was the widow of the late Professor Ed 
of Edinburgh, and daughter of the late General Sir C. Ash’ 
scandalous affair has caused much talk.—The intention of her 
has been gazetted, to bestow the Victoria Cross, for brilliant 
the present India compaign, upon Lieut. Tytler, of the Goorkha 
Ben ; Sergt.-Majors and Gill, also in 
service ; and upon Colour-Sergt. Gardner, H.M. 42nd.— 
and 45th ments are under orders to to India 
terranean. These are included in the forcements menti 
—We (United Service Gazette) have heard that the Maharajah 
poses, of course with the sanction of her Majesty, to confer a handsome 
decoration on the army, as a reward for the gallantry displayed by the 
troops at the capture of Gwalior, expelling the rebels and his own mati- 
nous troops from the city, by which he has been replaced on his throne. 
—The Emperor of the French is about to send Queen Victoria a cannon 
constructed upon his own principle, and named “ Alliance,” in return 
for that presented to him by her Majesty,—The U. S. Gazette gives a m- 
mour that the Duke of Cambridge, Gen. Sir H. H. Douglas, and Loni 
Clyde will soon be made Field Marsbals.—The first detachment of sappers 
and miners, only twenty strong, was to leave England for Vancouver's 
Island on the Ist of September. One hundred and thirty others were 
soon to follow. 
Wan-Orrice, Ave. 24.—44tb Ft: Maj-Gen T Reed, CB, to be Col, v LiGe 
Sir F Ashworth, dec. 4th Deag Gds: Cor Marriott ist Drags, to be Cor. lt 
: J BS Marriott, Gent, to be Cor, v Crozier, who ret. 3d: Lt Bell + 
- ns 
130 
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The Channel squadron, not 7” complete, has been on a 
Channel.—The Royal Albert, 121, Capt. the Hon. F. Egerton, is to 
off, and recommissioned by Capt. E B. Rice, as the fi 
Adml. Sir T. Fremantle, the commander-in-chief of the 
ron.—* It is said that a vessel is about to be bailt at Cherboarg, 
called Vaisseau-bélier (battering-ram), a sort of man-of-war, of its 
first idea belongs to the Emperor, and which is intended to act by 
mass and its speed ; and an expectation is expressed that the in i 
tion of this new element into naval warfare will completely chaage 
character.” Thus writes an English journalist ; but we have heard _ 
same story fathered upon a British officer.—The Oberon, 3, iron st, hassailed 
from Spithead for the Brazils— A small Russian squadron, consistent 
two fourteen gan screw corvettes and a screw gan vessel. to 
arrived at Spithead, en rowe to the Pacific. They were not allowed 
enter the harbour of Portsmouth, bat their commanders met a very cour 
teous reception. 


Arrorvruents.—Capt. H. D. Rogers, C. B., to the Cumberland, 70, 38 138 
in to Rear-Adml Sir 8. Lushiagton, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief on 2? 
SB const of America station.—Lieut. T. B. Collinson to the, Spy, 3, 
S.E. coast of America station. - 
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New Books. 

Titcom’s Letters to Young People, Single and Married (Charles Scribner), 
recommend themselves to the eye of the reader by most attractive ex- 
terior and a certain elegance of type and ruling. There is also much 
good advice scattered along the pages, though we must own that the 
bulk of it has been put in better shape by previous writers, who are now 
but little remembered. An objection of this sort can be easily raised, and 
is sometimes a valid one, where the authors from whom the ideas are 
borrowed have not fallen into desuetude or oblivion. In the present 
case, where our Mentor bases his advice on the observation of Bacon, 
Chesterfield, Help, Hare, and those numerous legislators of the human 
passions who publish the results of their own experience for the bene- 
fit of their youthful cotemporaries, we readily accept a new book on an 
old subject ; and we recommend Timothy Titcomb’s sage reflections to 
the consideration of all young folk in this country, who feel that they have 
need of a teacher or a counseller. Among the Letters to Young Men, 
that on Bad Habits is fall of well-timed warning. Young Women may 
read with profit the chapters on Dress and the Abuse of Language. 

Doctor Thorne, (Harper & Brothers), is the title of a new novel from 
the prolific pen of Anthony Trollope, lately reprinted on this side of the 
Atlantic. Its plot is simple, though perhaps not sufficiently exciting for 
the modern school of sensation bunters ; its language well chosen ; the 
situations of the principal actors not unnatural ; the moral, where it is 
called into notice, exhibits neither a straining after effect, nor a dog- 
matizing enunciation of veteran truisms. The hero is one Frank Gresham, 
who loves and finally marries a lovely girl, Mary Thorne, niece of the 
Doctor, but not until after her succession, in a somewhat improbable 
manner, to a large estate. It can be said with truth of this novel—and 
what more would you have?—that in it the strictest moral justice is 
dealt out. The style, subject, and scenery, are entirely English ; and 
on the whole we think the work is worthy of more praise than novels of 
this standard, confined to the portraiture of a particular class, usually 
receive from an American public. 





AYTOUN’S “ BALLADS OF SCOTLAND.” 
Professor Aytoun bas gathered together in two volumes many of the 
choicest of the Scottish Ballads. From an able review of the work, in 
an English journal of high standing, we make the extracts that follow. 





Mr. Aytoun is less liberal than Sir Walter Scott in his provision of the 
interesting records of Border history which turn principally on the ex- 
ploits and rescues of heroes who won their fame by stealing horses and 


cows. The blind r of Lochmaben exhibited a skill worthy of an 
Arab in carrying off King Henry’s brown horse, by tying him to his own 
grey mare’s tail, after shutting up her foal at home. The lamentations 


which induce the plundered Ki 
supposed losses must have been 
Scotch audience :— 


“Come, hand thy tongue, thou silly blind hai > 
And of thy alacing let me’be ; r v 
For thou shalt get a better mare, 

And weel paid thy cowt foal shall be.” 

The rescue of Kinmont Willie bas all the spirit, gaiety, and indiffer- 
ence to life which befits a successful adventure in a society little encam- 
bered with law. There is the true ring of ballad-poetry in the excuses 
which Buceleuch’s successive bands allege to “ Fause Sakelde” for their 

resence on the English side of the Border. The first body is going to 

unt an English stag which has trespassed in Scotland ; the masons with 
ladders who follow are going to harry a corbie’s nest : the third band in- 
cur stronger suspicions by their rough appearance :— 


“ Where be ye , ye broken men,” 
Quo’ fause en Seem tell to me ;” 

Now Dickie o’ Drybope led that band, 

And the never a word of lear had he. 


“ Why trespass ye on the side? 
Row-footed my stand!” quo’ he ; 
The never a word had Dickie to say, 
Sae he thrust his lance,through his fause bodie. 
The practical substitute which the unlearned Dickie provides for his de- 
fective rhetoric is illustrated by the perfect indifference with which the 
poet, after mentioning the exploit, passes on to the more important part 
< — The hopelessness of the prisoner is not without a touch 
0! 08 :— 


of England to pay for the harper’s 
roughly amusing to a sympathizing 


O I sleep saft, and I wake aft, 

It’s lang syn sleeping was fleyed frae me, 

Gie my service back to my wife and bairns, 

And a’ gude fellows that speer for me. 
But his spirits instantly rise when his comrade lifts him with all his 
weight of irons on his back :— 

“O mony a time,” quo’ Kinmont Willie, 

“Tye en a horse baith wild and coud, 

But 4 rougher beast than Red Rowan 

I ween my legs have ne’er bestrode.” 

When to the poetical treasures contained in Mr. Aytoun’s volumes are 
added the exquisite songs which are known by the imitations and resto- 
rations of Burns, the fertile genius of the rude inhabitants of Scotland 
may well excite wonder and admiration. Diverted from graceful studies 


| by a crabbed sectarianism, and admitted by the Union to a share in the 


The most valuable collection of ballad poetry ever published, with | profitable industry of England, the same hardy race has since proved its 


the —_ of Peroy’s Reliques, was Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
de ; 


Bor- | innate vi, 


gour by success in every practical department of human activ- 


, With the omission of some modern imitations and apocryphal | ity ; but the old national ballads still constitute the most undisputed 
versions, the greater number of his ballads will be found in the present | claim which Scotland can put forward to superiority over every rival. 


publication, which has the advantage of a convenient and compendious 
form. Mr. Aytoun’s preface will explain his reasons for a new collation 
and selection, and at the same time will supply those who are curious 
in such matters with full information on the bibliography of the subject. 
It would be well worth the while of a clever writer, who is at the same 
time a genuine admirer of ballad poetry, to avoid an affectation of collo- 
quial inaccuracy which disfigures his critical style. It is indecorous and 


absurd to speak of “ the pilfering of the material for the of 
tion ;” and when a writer says that “it humbly 
to me” certain arguments are fallacious, he transfers the humility 


which he intends to profess from himself to the subject of his discourse. 
The idiom might be illustrated by many strange propositions of the 
same form, such as—‘ Homer bumbly appears to me to be great,” 
“ Mont Blane humbly looks high,” “ Thraso, with unfeigned deference, 
seems in the play to bluster.” Mr. Aytoun’s preference for ballads 
over the higher furms of poetry ought not to blind him to the indispen- 
sable condition of polish in any composition which is intended for per- 


manence. 

The Scotch ballads are far superior to any of the legendary poetry of 
Western or Central Europe. Many of them are humorous, many are pa- 
thetic, and if some of the Darratives are prosaic and tedious, 
the fault lies rather with the perseverance of editors than with poets who 
never expected to survive when the exploits of their heroes had ceased 
to be interesting. Metre, which is the indispensable basis and test of 
poetry, is naturally used in the absence or scarcity of written literature 
as a convenient to memory. The authors of As in P’resenti and of 
Propria que Maribus have effected their objects for ony emane gen- 
on 
y i rhythm ; but if t of nouns uga- 
tions of verbs became as obsolete as the skirmishes of Gaelic barbarians 


in the twelfth or sixteenth cen , the ballad poetry of the Latin gram- 
mar would probably be eliminated from future editions. Much } nen 
ance must, 


wever, be made for enthusiastic editors who may probably 
be at the same time zealous Scottish patriots ; and Mr. Aytoun may per- 
haps find historical interest, if not poetical beauty, in the dreary record 
of the Battle of Harlaw and of such heroes as— 

Gade Sir Alexander Irvine, 

The much renowned Laird of Drum, 

Nane in his days were beth r seen, o 

When they were ‘sembled ail and some. 
It may be useful to know that this action between an Earl of Mar and a 
Lord of the Isles was fought— 


Two centuries later, a not less straightforward bari recounts an inva- 
sion of the country of the Gordons by Argyll :— 

Then man himsel did arm 

To meet Moore, 

Unto Strathdour who did great harm 

The Wi 


iggings, took the store, 
*s sells, 

The concluding eummary of the 

wars of the Hi 

cock’s admira 


and of the chivalric 
is almost as sccarate and compendious as Mr. Pee- 
war song in the Misfortunes of Elphin :— 


possessed little of the wit, and nothin, 
which the modern humourist. ’ 
. of this kind Bi Fel ey ates 
Aytoun’s Pleasant little volumes. “Sir Patrick Spens,” “ Young 
Tamlane,” “ True Thomas,” “ Helen of Kirkconnell,” are true poems, as 
welcome to caltivated imagination as to rude Ax primitive . Even 


anton die pet on 
ou’ we grew a red, red rose, 
etef lina tae, 


And 

And they twa met, and they twa plat, 

1a Be a 

a’ wor i well, 
hte 

The elopements and pursuits, however. which iy lead to this 

conclusion, are much more common in Sir Walter Scott's Min- 

y ahaa in Mr. Aytoun’s more limited collection, The lady who never 


Until that she saw her seven brethren fa’, 
And her father hard fighting who loved her dear, 
bas no place in the present volumes. 
. = > >. * 


With similar models of romantic and lyrical narrative to 


scurcely 
compilation of ballads. 


this noble colomn, and give to Trafi 


fa 

to the column, and the n 
it is still, we regret to say, 
what remains to be done will either not be done for years, or else done 
in such a manner as that it must all be done again. 

as most Londoners 

colossal lions are required 
15 years past. In a sudden fit of remorse at 


state of the ee hero, the House of 
on the motion oj Admiral 


to 
that this amount was voted 
such 
that 


"eeert) Gene 
are of the highest order of 
days to the noble 


be no leas than 20 feet loag by 9 feet high, the work was justly considered 
pe ee Neem 


never 
chisel in his hand in his life, and never yet, we believe, attempted to 
model anything. 


of this venerable 
The Bourse stood in the 


Antwerp. 
Gaeen 60s Eatesiation, bn 3008, and in it for a 


of it has been seen our on , London, erec' 

the expense of Sir Gresham, whose still flourishes 
aloft on the modern . Gresham was Engl voy at Antwerp 
in 1550, and, often its venerable q le and the 


fretted roof and vbeltered arcades, resolved to 








Claires. It was there, at least, that the flames 
were firet seen, and in half an hour the was enveloped in fire. The 
Bourse contained the Chamber of Commerce, the Tribunal, and the Re- 
ont Ce See wg Rd ae Antwerp Brokers, yt 

9 was ed. ar- 
See thoe vacates ne 


with 





There is in Antwerp a still older commercial mart, called the English 
Beurs, in which our traders met to transact. business with the Hastster- 
lings, our earliest and best customers, who have left the term “ sterling” 
in our tungue as a record of their solid intercourse, Edward IIL. visited 
Antwerp in 1338, and a son born to him there by Queen Philippe was 
named Lionel of eee | in consequence. 

A great many masterpieces were destroyed ; amongs! others, a mag- 
nificent bust of Napoleon I., sculptured by Canova, which had been pre- 
sented to the Chamber of C ce by the First Consul, when he vi- 
sited Antwerp for the first time ; besides two pictures which had been 
deposited previously in the deliberation-room of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Ove was Lucrezia putting an end to her life (Italian school) ; 
the other was the study of a horse by Horace Vernet. 

—f 
A GREAT LIBEL CASE;—SAVAGE LANDOR. 
Yescombe v. Landor. 

The case of Yescombe and another against Landor, which has for some 
time past been looked forward to with interest, came on on Monday, the 
23rd ult., at the assizes at Bristol, before Mr. Baron Channel and a spe- 
cial jury. The action was for libel. The declaration contained four 
counts, the last of which was for breach of a contract not to repeat any 
libels nst the plaintiffs. The defendant denied publication and the 


und > 
Mr. Slade, in opening the case, said he had the honour to ee for 
the plaintiff. Mr. Yecombe was a clergyman who had resided for some 
time in Bath, and had mixed with the first society in that city. The de- 
fendant was the celebrated poet and author whose works had procured 
for him a world-wide reputation, and any thing that dropped from his 
pen approaching to a serious imputation against any one could not be 
silently passed over, but must have serious notice taken of it. The action 
was brought for the purpose of rescuing Mrs. Yescombe from a most 
false, foul, and malicious libel, which had come from the pen of Mr. Lan- 
dor, and which was contained in a book called Dry Sticks Faygotted, b 
Walter Savage Landor, and which had been circulated with great rapi- 
dity throughout Bath. The plaintiff asked the jury to step in between 
Mr. Lander to protect her, and to deter Mr Landor from the 
persecution he had adopted against her. It was impossible to discover 
what motive had induced Mr. Landor to persecute Mrs. Yescombe in the 
manner he had done, for up to May in last year they had been on the 
most intimate terms, and almost daily visited. The only possible motive 
that could be suggested was certain conduct that Mrs. Yescombe had 
ae towards a young lady who was at one time in her house. Mrs. 
escombe had considered it right to recommend that that young lady 
should be removed from Rath to Cheltenham, for i diately after that 
removal, Mr. Landor had begun to publish some of the most libellous 
statements it was poesible to conceive. He published a pamphlet, 
headed “ Mr. Landor and the Hon. Mrs. Yescombe,” and in thot he 
charged her with six offences :—1. He charged that Mrs. Yeseombe had 
in a trial been guilty of perjury. 2, That he had given her £18 “5 
for him, and that she had purloined half the money. 3, That Mrs. Yes- 
combe had stelen £5 out of a letter which Mr. Landor had trusted to her 
~ put in the post-office. 4. That a tradesman named Jolly had sent Mrs. 











the totally different forms of epic poetry, even German critics could 


ve invented the preposterous paradox that the Jliad was a 





Hine Avis. 


The Nelson Monument and Trafalgar Square, in London, have supplied 


Punch with frequent material for his sarcasms and pleasantry. And of 
this there must soon bea fresh outbreak, for it must be confessed the 
following queer story, told in the words of the Times, is enough to move 
the spirit of satire. 


The public will be glad to learn that it is at last contemplated to finish 
algar Square a standing and com- 


pleteness of its own as a national memorial apart from the ill-assorted 
and badly-placed 


statues which have been lately forced upon it in place 
e say it is in contemplation, for, though it has been 

funds have actually been voted, 
nite within the limits of probability that 


column itself, 
know, is yet unfinished, and for the base alone four 
have beea required any time these 10 or 
e neglected and 


Commons, 
alcott and on the estimate of Mr. Milnes, the 
, voted the sum of £6,000 for the cumpletion of the lions intended 
the four corners of the the columns. At the time 
it was the very lowest sum at which 
tic figures could be executed in ite—it was understood 
commission for the work was to be wn open to general com- 
seen eee wae 0 So 8 SS er 
artists pre 


tion 


less 
pared models (some of which 
t) which were sent in within the last few 
President of the Board of Works. As the lions are to 


ting artists as one of no ordi ee ae 
ly the utmost efforts of their skill and labour been de- 


pow towards perfecting the models. Our readers may therefore 


two days or so after the 
sent back from the Board of Works, with the cart intimation that the exe- 


surprise and annoyance experienced by these gentlemen when 


prorogation of Parliament their models were 


tounding illustration of the wrong man in the wron Sir Edwin 
Landseer is just! a ee profession ; his 
reputation asa painter of animal life is almost without a rival. Bat, 


Other papers join in loud expression of surprise and disgust. 


Tue Late Bourse at Awrwanr—As 


recorded heretofore, 
ge was totally destroyed by fire on the 2nd ult. To 
g, many interesting associations 


the Ant 

the interice 
are attached. 
It was bailt at the 
considerable time 


ry 
portion of the trade of the world was carried on. An exact copy 
at 


So late as 1853 the burghers of Antwerp, in emulation 
a glass roof over the central 


jury to be true, 


ished | Yescombe,’ and ‘ Mr. Land 












for the pu 

this, 
not be ted. This was done w 

Taylorand Williams, solicitors, of Bath. Mr. Slack then wrote to Mr. Fors- 


’ 
ents had consented to accept an apology. 
that Mon. Yessombe beonmns ¢ Tf cont 


gracefal ——— letter was written to 
= :—“ To Mr. Church.” (There were several lines, the last of them 
i these :— ~ 


tice of, because there was no publication. In 
Landor was in communication with Mr. Nichol, 


be a receipt for the money for some goods; that the money was 
not returned, but she had availed herself of the receipt. 5, That being 
in the shoe-shop of a man named Banks, there were 14s. on the counter, 
and 7s. of it had fourd their way into Mrs, Yescombe’s pocket. 6. That 
Mrs. Yescombe had ined £100 from Mr. Landor upon false pretences. 

These charges were circulated throughout the whole of Bath, and it 
was impossible to sup accusations of more serious import. Mr, Yes- 
combe consulted Mr. Slack, an attorney of Bath, who wrote a long letter 
to Mr. Landor, in which he asked for an apology which would be satis- 
factory to Mr. Yescombe’s friends and the pu’ To that letter no an- 
swer was sent, but another phlet was published, and that attacked 
Mr. Slack for simply having done his duty. It was beaded “ Mr. Lan- 
dor Threatened,” and it concluded with these words :—* Would it be 
unlawful to order a chairman to cudgel the fellow for his insolence ?” 
After this there was no other course to be adopted save that of bringing 
an action. The object of an action, as they were aware, was to challenge 
the traducer to e the truth of his accusation. If it was shown toa 
it was an answer to the action. Mr. Landor pleaded 


the truth of the libel. Mr. Yescombe was prepared to go to trial at 
Wells, when shortly before the assizes a —- na Forster, the 
friend of Mr. itor 


Landor, who had been the of the Examiner newspa- 
per, came i lanien x He called avon) Mr. Slack, sad a 
conversation the fello was u :—* Two pu 
statements concernin: “yas entitled * 3 Mr Landor and Mrs. 
or having come from me, and 
having been required by my friends to suffer Mr. Forster to institute an 
in yuiry, and he having stated to me 2 on I had not sufficient Fon parse 


contained {nl > tements above 
the desire of Mr. Slack, was added a 
an interview with Messrs. 
stating that, the advanced of the defendant, his cli- 
result of all this was 
a bone of contention in the city. Bath was 


divided. Her heath was broken through the uw le conduct of Mr. 
Landor. The ink was hardly dry with which apology was written, 
— h, oa er r of a gentleman, he had promised not te 


charge, . Yescombe had most generously consented te 
thdraw the action, when the most beastly, most disgusting, and dis- 
r. Yescombe and sent by the 


pope hf read 


One of the other letters was also in verse, and recommended that “‘ mer- 
cury”’ should be taken. There was another, which was so offensive in 
—— that he should not ask Mr. Yescombe to 
t. 


liute his lips with 
id not be taken no- 
mber, however, Mr. 


as these anonymous letters were, they 


poem 

malicious tation of a Bath lady, afterwards 
of ? and it A 

Yescombe in the 


accused of 
sapblet, ‘This post, 
et. , 

Frome friends had told 
Verae ge by Mr. 

artifice. Instead of calling 
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a HEE 
al 
rind 
ny 
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ought to be 


saying that ant 
dene to prevent the case g on.—Mr. Phinn said his ordship was 
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Baron Channel: Then the defendant must take the consequences. 
You, of course, can’t avoid it. 
Mr. Slade then resumed, and read parts of some other poems, and 
among them the following :— 
TO CAINA. 
At the cart’s tail, some years ago, 
The female thief was dragg’d on slow, 
And the stern beadle’s eager whip 
Followed, the naked haunch to clip ; 
If no such custom now prevails, 
Is it that carts have lost their tails? 
Rejoice, O Caina ! raise thy voice, 
Not where it should be, but rejoice! 


CANIDIA AND CAINA. 
Canidia shared her prey with owls and foxes, 
The daintier Caina leeds from letter-boxes. 
The learned counsel then called upon the jury to attend to the case, and 
give it their best consideration.—Evidence was then given in proof of 

e statement made by counsel.—The evidence was given for the de- 
fence, and Mr. Slade having addressed the jury again, Mr. Phinn was 
heard for the defendant. 

The learned Judge, in summing up, said Mr, Landor had obtained a 
deservedly large reputation, and he believed if he had retained those 
feelings whioh he possessed in former years they would not have heard 
of this cause ; but if he still possessed that amount of intelligence and 
talent which enabled him to issue such literary productions, he (the 
judge) did not know how his old age should induce them to diminish the 
damages they would give. 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, with damages £750 for the 
three libels, and £250 for the breach of agreement. 

This trial has elicited from the press a torrent of deserved indignation ; 
and Mr. Landor will go down to his grave with all the odium of a filthy 
calumniator heaped upon him. As a sample of the comments current, 
we subjoin a brief editorial from the London Daily News. 


Respect for genius and for old age renders it impossible to be silent in 
presence of an offence which tends to make genius loathsome and old age 
detestable. Respect for Literature compels those who are in any degree 
connected with it, to protest against an outrage which, if not protested 
against, would be justly regarded as inflicting an indelible disgrace on 
British Letters. The exigencies of a most difficult and painful position 
compelled the counsel for Walter Savage Landor to seek palliation for 
the most atrocious libels which have ever been read in a court — 
by ougesting that oy are the current literary coin of the age of Byron 
and of Moore. It is false. The age of Byrog and of Moore is responsible 
for much, but.it is free from this. We must go further back, if we would 
find a parallel for the malignant obscenity which was forced upon the no- 
tice of a disgusted public by the action in which Mrs. Yescombe was com- 
pelled to appear as plaintiff, and Walter Savage Landor insisted on being 
shown up as a defendant. Swift and Pope were not prudish ; Rochester 
and Sedley and Ethredge were coarsely libidinous—but even the worst 
of these never equalled the combination of ferocity and beastliness with 
which this veteran of nineteenth century literature bas deliberately as- 
sailed an English lady of character aad station. It is to another age al- 
together that we must turn, if we would find a strict parallel for this 
obscene offence—to an age preceding the diffusion of those chivalrous 
sentiments which have made respect for woman an instinct, and of those 
Christian sentiments which have made reference @® a certain class of en- 
ormities an inexpiable offence against good manners. It is only in the 
atrocities vented by Martial, amid the crapulous debauchery of Imperial 
Rome, against (alla, or Lelia, or Philenis, that we can find a parallel to 
such effusions as those from the “ Pilfered to the Pilferer,” which were 
addressed by thie hoary slanderer to the victim of his malevolence. We 
should be willing, nay eager, if truth would permit, to attribute this to 
the of old age. But truth will not permit this. This satire, how- 
ever foul-breathed, is not toothless. It is as keen-ed 
and it has been persisted in to the last. Every Cy 
apology by the slandered. The officious sedulity of literary friendship 
was eagerly exerted in prevailing on the slanderer to retract; but the 
obstinacy of — agp oye 7 — = rae it so, and the con- 

m on own . jury have ve rly ex- 

their sense of the atrocity of his offence by a werdlot of £1,000 

But this is the least part of his punishment. It is right that 

he should be told, and told plainly, that he has the literature 

of his country, and that henceforth his faded laurels can only half hide 

the stamp of walignant and lecherous slanderer, ineffaceably self-branded 
on his brow. 

—— 


A Carrrat Syaxe Story.—One evening I returned, more than usuall 

to my bungalow, and hastened to bed. I was soon asleep, — | 
as usual, dreaming of Europe and ber charms. Suddenly I wasawakened 
by a cold object Fy Ly my arm. Involuntarily I raised my other 
arm toward it. It glided rapa off, not, however, till it had inflicted 
its dreaded bite ; for I plainly felt the pain, which, though not acute, 
was ng, resembling the puncture of a hot instrument, or a sudden 
scald. The fact, however, was obvious. I bad been bitten by a snake, 
and was probably a dead man. I eprang from my bed, to m 
dressing table, seized one of my razors, and without hesitation cut out 
the bitten part. 1 actually scooped out a piece nearly as large as a nut ; 
then, with my arm bleeding ly, I rushed towards the lamp, and, 
catching it up, burnt the wounded part for several seconds. By this 
time several of my servants had arrived, alarmed by my cries. One 
hastened off for our assistant , who lived next door, while the 
others —— to question me. In en sentences, I explained to them 
my situation. ey were horrified. While one poured eau de luce into 
the dreadful self-inflicted gash, the others pre a portion of the same 
medicine diluted in water, which I hastily swallowed. By this time I 
was more calm, and when Dr. Lisson arrived, I was collected enough to 
view my situation with becoming philosophy. 

While he was dressing my arm and it up, I took advantage of 
the silence, the awe of the moment, to signify to him my last wishes in 
ease of my death. I stated to him the manner in which I desired to be 
buried, the style of letters 1 wished written to my relations ; the way in 
which I wished my little remaining property to be disposed of. 
doctor was almost tempted to shed tears. The surrounding khitmu 
stood in the poe of woe. Lisson, however, hoped I had cut deep 
enough, and me he thought the virus had not bad time to enter 
the system. “ Let us, at least,” said he, “have the consolation of de- 
stroying the reptile that has thus endangered your life. Here, my mea, 
bring each a soft cane, and let us attack the monster ther.” The 
men ran out and came back each armed with a pliant boo, a sin- 
gle stroke of which will kill the most dreaded snake in India.” “ And 
now, surround the bed ; reptile cannot have got away, Gently; 
~ ; keep your eyes steadily fixed. He must be under the pillow. 

tly I raise it be ready to strike. Ha, there he is!” The servants 
at once struck at the object pointed out, and succeeded in killing it. 
They held it up, when lo! it proved to bea little lizard, a harmless 
animal, which, beyond the drop be bad let fall on my arm, 
bears no venom. The doctor burstinto a roar of laughter. The black 
rascals j in it, The next week I was forced to get two months’ 
leave, for whenever I appeared with my arm in a sling, my “ dying 
words” were quoted to me. I was almost teased to death, because, 
when I fancied I bad been bitten by a snake, I had chosen to take “ pre- 
cautionary measures.’’—Ineidents of Life in India, 

Tux Press or rue Last Century.—To say that the Press was in 
these days chiefly sustained by libels, is merely to repeat that the taste 
of society was depraved. Literature, in a highly artificial state of so- 
siety, is as much a matter of demand and supply as any other article of 

and commeree which is dependent on the caprice of fashion. Slan- 
der and satire being called for, are produced as readily as low dresses 
and short petticoats are produced when called for by the arbitrators of 
millinery. To praise or blame the morality or immorality of journal- 
ists, as the case may be, is, therefore, to fall into the common error of 
mistaking effect for cause. If the public desire to be instructed on the 
topics of the day, men of character and education will come forward as 
public instructors. When party spirit runs high, an inferior class of 
journalists finds employment. Unscrupulous mercenaries and disap- 
pointed adventurers, who will affirm what they know to be false, or per- 
vert what they know to be true, are the writers to serve the turn. At 
this period there was little or no demand for the bigher order of political 
writing. Party spirit, outside the walls of Parliament, was so languid, 
that the _— no longer cared to read how the ministry were saving or 
ruining the nation. Pampbleteers, who appealed to the country on the 
ot crisis of affairs, appealed in vain. But tracts which gave the 
secret history of the Princess "s intrigues with the Earl of Bute, 
or the private life of the Duke of Cumberland, met with a good sale. 
The pablic were much more interested 


in the d jc hi of b- 
Mic map, than in bis political character and conduct. Several periotical 








publications ministered almost exclusively to the demand for gossip and 
scandal. And these papers paid their contributors more liberally than | 
the respectable journals. No great skill or talent was required to please 
the taste of the public. Their appetite was not nice, and their credulity 
seldom rejected any fable, however gross.—Massey’s History of England 
during the Reign of George the Third. 


Mx. Sreruenson on THE Suez Canat.—Mr. Robert Stephenson, the | 
engineer, has addressed a letter to the Austrian Gazette, in reply to some 
remarks in that journal by the Chevalier de Negrelli, Mr. Stephenson's 
colleague, in 1846, in investigating the practicability of cutting through 
the Isthmus of Suez. The Chevalier criticises Mr. Stephenson’s remarks 
in opposition to that scheme, made by him in the debate in the House of 
Commons on the Ist of June ; and the English engineer defends his opi- 
nions. After going into several scientific details, Mr. Stephenson con- 
| cludes :—“ I have—indeed, I can have—no hostility to a maritime canal 
| through the Isthmus of Suez. If I could regard such a canal as commer- 
| clally Sy eee I have already shown that I should be the first to 

give it the advantage of my time, my money, and my experience. It 
was because, after elaborate investigat.on, and in conjunction with such 
men a8 M. Talabot, I arrived at a clear conclusion that the project was 
not one which deserved serious attention, that I refused to give it sup- 
_ I should be delighted to see a channel like the Dardanelles or the 

osphorus penetrating the isthmus that divides the Red Sea from the 
Mediterranean ; but I know that such a channel is impracticable—that 
nothing can be effected, even by the most unlimited expenditure of time, 
and life, and money, beyond the formation of a stagnant ditch between 
two almost tideless seas, unapproachable by large ships under any cir- 
cumstances, and only capable of being used by small vessels when the 
prevalent winds permit their exit and their entrance. I believe that the 
project will prove abortive in itself and ruinous to its constructors ; and, 
entertaining that view, I will no longer permit it to be said that by ab- 

taining from expressing myself fully on the subject I am tacitly allow- 
ing capitalists to throw away their money on what my knowledge assures 
me to be an unwise and ative speculation.” 














Baron Kixaspown.—The Right Hon. Thomas Pemberton Leigh, whose 
elevation to the peerage under the title of “ Baron Kingsdown, of Kin 
down, in the county of Kent,” has been chroxicled in our columns, is the 
eldest surviving son of the late Mr. R. Pemberton, of the Inner — 
barrister-at-law, by Margaret, eldest daughter and co-beir of the late Mr. 
E. Leigh, of Bispham Hall, county of Lancaster, and brother of Mr. E. L. 
Pemberton, the eminent equity draughtsman and conveyancer of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. His grandfather, Mr. Edward Pemberton, was an M.D. in prac- 
tice at Warrington, and married Ellen, daughter of Mr. John Lyon, of 
Appleton. Mr. Pemberton Leigh was called to the bar in 1816, and was 
appointed, in 1829, “ one of H.M. counsel learned in the law.” In 1831 
he entered St. Stephen’s as member for Rye in the Conservative interest, 
but did not continue to represent that constituency in a second Parlia- 
ment. At the general election of December, 1834, during Sir Robert 
Peel’s brief tenure of office for the first time, he was elected member for 
Ripon, by a majority of 235 to 125 over the late member, Mr. T. K. Stave- 
ley ; and be was rechosen without a contest as the colleague of Sir Ed- 
w B. Sugden (now Lord St. Leonard’s) in 1837, and again in 1841. 
In January, 1843, he succeeded to the estates of his mother’s cousin, the 
late Sir Robert Holt Leigh, Bart., of Hindley Hall, Lancashire, and, in 
compliance with the terms of that gentleman’s will, assumed the surname 
and arms of Leigh in addition to bis own. — namely in 1841, he 
had been appointed Attorney-General to the Prince of Wales; and in 
7 1843, be was —— to the post of Lord Chancellor and Keeper 
of the Great Seal to his Royal Highness, being sworn at the same time a 
member of H.M. Privy Council. His lordship has been for many _ 
one of the most active members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council ; and his elevation to the peerage will be hailed with the cordial 
and hearty approval of the profession to which he ——— His lord- 
ehip bas elected to take his title from the smal! parish of Kingsdown near 
Sittingbourne, in which he owns, we believe, an estate called Torrey 
Hill. Lord Kingedown is unmarried. F 


Tue Express Evcente’s Crrvoiine.—None of the wpe oy ee. par 
example, have thought fit to observe the unpleasant effects which the ; 
of the produced upon the fair Eugenie, who was fain to 
even while in the course of a See 0 Se ee 
reached from the Im barge, 
usual before she the top of the ladder, and was obliged to sto 
for a few seconds. The Duc de Malaxhoff, who followed close . 
was of signal service in securing the crinoline, which prevented the Em- 
press’s dress from being blown to the four quarters of the compass by the 
unmannerly wind abroad at that iden minute; and the awkward, 
but gallant and gocd-natured effortsjof the Marshal Duke excited the 
maak GED, erneaeet Ge eneuthees 6 the geecannen Sem the Es ial 
barge, who, ted in their upward by the serious position of 
the een See ety and its beneficial results. 
The two soldierly, camp-kettle hands of the Marshal were taxed to the 
utmost by the rebellious gap ed ee pect wal 


joined in the hearty laugh to which his unwonted lexity gave rise. 
On descending, an accident of the same nature sain arrested the viva 





y | cious movement with which the Empress—by 


covered from her momentary indisposition—was regaining the 
drees caught in one of the hooks of the ladder, and she 
meee, 6 © wane, wait Sine, de Leurmel came to her rescue. 


app. 

dent was borne. All else went on pleasantly enough ; 
sailor on board could not but admire the self-control of the 
Empress, who, evidently the very worst salt-water traveller in the world, 
managed most adroitly to conceal her uneasiness during the whole time 
she was an occupant of the state cabin of the and though fre- 
quently rallied by 
of a ship, joined 
never consent to gay scene. Another, too, was a sincere 

mpatbiser, both in theory practice, with the ills which beset the 

press, while the Emperor Queen Victoria were unsparing in their 

pleasantries at the expense of both.— Court Journal. 


Reraisution at Cawnyrore.—“ I can give no better idea of the orders 
I received than in the words of the adjutant of the horse artillery, Lieut. 
Bunny ; whose unbounded spirits under the most depressing circum- 
stances were so enviable. 

“ After about half an bour’s heavy firing and crossing the canal, I met 
him coming back for me at full galiop. All he said was, ‘ Come along, 
they are bolting like the Devil.’ Away we went along the trank road at 
& gallop ; pe by ED bed. about, 

ith delight. infantry made way for us, and a and a 


elling w 
half abead we came wu) the enemy’s camp, and at 400 yards poured 


round shot into the masses before us. ‘Go to ? was 
Major Turner’s order ; we limbered up, and from a of not more 
wane Paton vib Gaaas, Goes Shamly tase tun tha gubeurcnge> 
were yelling elight ; y actu st upon gu 

as we advanced ; the drivers cheered, such a scene of excitement was 
never known. 

“ At the enemy’s camp, Sir Colin himself came into the battery and 
gave orders for the pursuit. Hurrah, hurrah! we are on their track ; 
gun after gun is passed and ed, cartloads of ammunition lay strewed 
along the road; Pandies are bolting in all directions. For two miles 
without a check, the pursuit was carried on by the battery alone, accom- 
panied by Sir Hope Grant and his Staff.” — Col. Bourchier’s “* Bight Months’ 


A Musica, Waren Parry.—People talk of “ barcarolles,” but a real 
performance of this sort is not common. Giulia Grisi is advertised to 
sing at Neuilly, on the river ; 200 wherries are to float around her, and 
the summer evening is to close on a musical festival unique in its ar- 
rangemenis. The instrumental orchestra is to glide along the stream, 


Septembey } 


time of the assassination of Julius Caesar, Antony was in debt to the 
amount of £3,000.000 ; he owed this sum on the ides of March, and it was 
paid by the kalends of April; he squandered £147,000,000, 

spent in debauchery, £500,000 ; and finding, on examination of te 
fairs, that he had only £80,000, poisoned himself because he considereg 
that sum insufficient for his maintenance. Ovwsar gave Satulla, the mo- 
ther of Brutus, a pearl of the value of £10,000. Cleopatra, at an enter. 
tainment she gave to Antony, dissolved in vinegar a pearl worth £g9_ 
not several hundred pounds, as is commonly stated—and he swallowed it 


WowverrvL Acurevement.—M. Garvani, a French machinist, has per. 
fected his aerial ship at a cost of 200,000 francs, and made a voyage tg 
Algiers, Africa, and back with it—a distance of fifteen hundred miles from 
the etarting point. The average speed was almost one hundred miles ay 
hour, the voyage occupying eighteen hours. M. Garvani is to make the 
attempt from Havre to the city of New York as soon as he has further 
tested the character of his invention by a few short trips over the Medi. 
terranean and its neighbouring provinces. 


We find this in a Canada paper, but whence copied, or on what autho. 
rity given, we are unfortunately not able to state. 


A Harp-seartep Bisnor.—At the meeting of the Synod at Aberdeen 
last week, the Bishop said :—* Before pi ing, I have to remark, tha: 
I see persons here who have not my authority for being present, I 
tively refuse to give my sanction to ladies _—— and, until the 
ladies withdraw, I shall not proceed with the ness.” (There werg 
some half-dozen ladies in the front seat of the south gallery.) “If the 
ladies have any delicacy, they will not remain without permission from 
me, and I hope any gentlemen, who may have influence with them, wil} 
exert their influence to get them to accede to my request.” (After, 
pause, and no stir among the ladics, the Bishop continued.) “ If the lg 
dies are determined, I am equally determined, and I will adjourn the 
Synod to another place.” (A pause of some minutes ensued, and yet ao 
sign of the ladies retiring.) The Bishop then said :—“ The Synod is a. 
journed till the ladies retire—for half an hour.” The Bishop then rm. 
tired, but the ladies in the gallery sat still for several minutes, Uji. 
mately, after a good deal of consultative whispering, and having had thy 
benefit of the counsels of a reverend brother, who ascended to the gallery, 
they retired.— Aberdeen Press. 


MisNomMEeR.—The Paris journals, including the Monitewr, quote the list 
of the newly elected India Board as chosen by the directorate. Fierce 
havoc is made with these respected names. “ Charles Mills” is safe 
enough, and dramatic notoriety has helped “ John Shep ” out of 
the scrape ; but Sir James Veir Flog, Elliot Mag Newton, Viliam East- 
vich, and Thibet Principe, are new to Leadenhall ears. Ross Donelly is 
less mangled. These gentlemen are, however, comparatively 
treated than a distinguished foreign lady, concerning whom one would 
fancy French people to be better informed, as she is a connect’on of the 
Imperial dynasty. It is fashionable to ignore mere English nomencls 
ture or individuality, bat a question having been raised at Plombiéres 
as to who this Lady Hamilton might be, who did the honours of that 
watering: place so recently. a provincial dame volunteered the informa 
tian that * she was a granddaughter of a lady of that name, whose hus 
band at Naples was hanged from the yard-arm by Admiral Nelson.” The 
Paris Figaro is conscious of this ey of his fellow-coun 
for in the last number of that face paper he makes one of his 
ters talk of “ Valtere Scott, so called because he is le Vollaire des Eoossais, 


— Paris lédter. —— 


A Car Race.—Matches between carrier pigeons are in great favour 
in Belgium, a circumstance which has inspired some ingenious indivi- 
duals in that country with the idea of organising a match between cats 
‘Sheer eee, Oe cane aonetetag oe Seer a high de 
gree the faculty of finding their way back to their under the mos 
disadvan circumstances. According to the Meuse of Liege (to be 
pronou Mews on this occasion), a of this nature took 
three nights ago in that town. pry cats, belonging to d 
persons in the quarter of the city called Outre-Meuse, were taken 
tance of a league and let loose at midni 
ou uf the vate reached home, and carri 


Wuar 1s Suoppy ‘—From what I saw in the tenter-ground I discovered 
tT ay cloth is shoddy ; that glossy jemetet egies 4 | are 
ly ; that the Petershams, so large}, emnene 2 Ge See 
are i 
rm feet —- - F-- ts in which fine gentlemen 
etots, garmen Ww 
go to the Derby, or to the Royal Academy Exhibition, or to the evening 
services in Westminster Abbey, are y- Ant 5 ee ee 
abundance of rags, we send to Germany enormous quantities of shoddy in 
return. The best quality manufactured at Batley is worth 10s. a yard; 
the commonest not more than Is. Broadcloth at 1s. almost staggers cre- 
dulity. After that we may truly say that shoddy is a great leveller— 
Walter White’s Month in Yorkshire. 


A TeLecrarn Serwon.—We have wondered (says the Boston Journal) 
who would touch the extreme of cable rhetoric. far as we have yet 
seen, we think the palm must be awarded to a sermon the 
Rev. Mr. Grigg, in the Memorial Church, New York, and entitled “ The 
Telegraph Cable between Earth and Heaven.” We have not seen the 
— ourselves, but according to the Providence Journal, one of itt 

gures opens thus :—“ When the sulphuric acid of true repentance cor 
rodes the contaminating zinc of innate depravity and actual sinfulnes, 
and the fervent electrical force of preve al entreaty,” &c. Again 
- = to the telegraphic office of the atoning cross,” and “ touch te 
of penitential prayer.”"—Canada paper. 

Hyrpraviics NewLy Appiiep.—Water-power has been applied to the 
bellows of Carlisle Cathedral organ. The water is collected in two ct 
terns, or tanks, placed in the roof over the south aisle, and is drawn froa 
the reservoir supplying the town. From these cisteras the water 
down a pipe into two cylinders, like those of a steam-engine, 

a hole apparently dug to obtain a greater fall of the water. 
over these cylinders are two feeders made like the reservoirs of the 
bellows, each having a diaphragm or middle leaf, which is 
down by means of the pistons. “Attached to these leaves are t 
which pass down to two large taps. The recii 

by one cylinder upon the tap of the other, 

attained by these feeders is continuous, bat 

brium throttle-valve, which the reservoir of the bellows closes 
comes thoroughly inflated. ° 


Tue Acruorsurr or “ Junis.”—Our 
ago and upwards had a droll 
intelligence. Weare reminded 
itself to the authorship of “ Junius.” 
of the but of another, real author is thus pleasantly ancou 

Gazetteer, of January 24, 1774 :—* The ce! 

discovered to be the Rev. Phil. R—gen. He was originally a 
re aye of Mr. !!orne’s, and a contemporary of his at Cam! 

——gen was there celebrated, above all others, for his classical 
Mr. R—gen was in London during the whole time of Junias’s public 
tion ; for a considerable time before and ever since he has been abroad. 
He is now resident at Orleans, in France, where he cuts a very conspice” 
ous appearance, having married a very beautiful and accomplished 
lady, sister of the celebrated Mrs. Grosvenor ; nor does he make it #2) 
secret where he resides that he is the author of Junius.” The circu 





the oars are to keep time, realising the dream of Season TI 


“the well trimmed barks around 
Rowed regular to harmony.” 
— and weeping willows fringe the banks of the Seine hereabouts, 


though it has traversed Paris the water is pellucid and an-Thames- 
ticated.— Paris letter. 


WEALTH oF THe Ancrents.—Creesus possessed in landed property a 
fortune equal to £1,700,000, besides money, slaves, and furniture, amount- 
ing to an equal sum. He used to say that a citizen who had not sufficient 
to support an army or a legion, did not deserve the title of a rich man. 
The Piloso; ¢ Seneca had a fortune of £3,500,000. Tiberias, at his 
death. left £29,624,000, which Caligula spent in twelve months. V 
sian, on ascending the throne, estimated all the expenses of the State at 
£35,000,000. The debts of Milo amounted to £600,000. Cesar, before he 
entered upon any office, owed £2,995,000. He had purchased the friend- 
ship of Corio for £500, and that of Lucius Paulus for £300,000. At the 








tantiality, the logic, and clearness of identity are exquisite.— Amam™ 


A Cramuanst or Tae Barony or Lovat.—It is said that a 
ant of the ancient family of Fraser of Lovat exists in the direct 
is likely to appear shortly as the claimant of the barony of 
peerage of Scotland. This claimant, whose name is J 
that be can trace his from Thomas, the twelfth lord, ‘ 
eldest son Alexander + ae, hese 
refuge from justice in Wales, where he lived in obscurity, 
= og Simon, the thirteeath lord, in possession of the ny ® 
t appears that marriage and baptismal registers are ng 
mation of the facts that Alexander Fraser married, and that he left 
whose descendants, if they can make out their case, would be th 


, 
a 
cited 


eepa- | direct heirs of this ancient barony. 


Tux Bererearers.—That respectable portion of the British public 
which holds our ancient institutions in veneration, will learn 
ous concern that it is intended to deprive the warders of the Tower of 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
sH COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
wing ts sy ITH ACCUMU LATIONS) $5,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE, rae CRC 
CN Avantic. Half Premiams may remain on loan. Losses Promp dan 
australia, and special risks taken. 


Office—65 Wall Street. M. KNEVITT, Actuary. 


RICHARDSON'S IRISH LINENS, DAMASES, &c. 
COsSUMERS OF RIC N’S LINENS, and those 


BRIT! 





HARDSO desirous of 
obtaining the genuine Goods, should see that as OW a rs are sealed with 


the full pame of the firm, RICHARDSON SON 
soundness and durability of the Goods. 

This caution is rende ed essentially necessary, as large quantities of Da eed and Sotontive 
Linens are prepared season after season, and sealed with the of Richardson by Irish 
houses, who, regardless of the injury thus inflicted alike on the American consumer and the 
manufacturers of the genuine Goods, will not read abandon a bu a business so profitable, while 
purchasers can be imposed on with goods of so w othe character 

ULLOCK. 
IMO. Mate tor Fe ool pe SONS & MOR DEN, ) 
No. 36 Church Street, New ¥ 


NN, a6 guaranty of the 








MESSRS. CHICKERING & 


AVING removed to ther new 604 Broadway, (cor. Ogre) are pre- 


af the public en extenst 

to offer their friends and the public an ex! ve 

lo rand, Square, a t Plano- ufaetared expressly for 

this olty, finished in various styles of and at prices which cannot fail to please. - 

Fortes made to order, to suit any style of furnitare, and all iastruments Warranted to give 
eatisfacti jon. 

bay yh uare Pianos to Rent, upon the most favourable terms. 

Mesars. ©. & Sox would call especial ‘attention to Gow new scale of rapeiout tr 
whieh for purity and volume of tone are unsurpassed in any instruments of their kind, 
are aed desirable for medium-sized rooms and cottages. 

F. Caicxenine will r pesos Se firm in New York, and give his personal attention 
. rf the requirements of ther 
g@ All orders for TUNING and in REPAIRING will be promptly attended to. 





ENGLISH BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
1223 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
(BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS.) 
SPOTTIS WOODE, PUBLISHERS & IMPORTERS OF THE STAND. 
as SS AND AUTHORISED KDITIONS, An Extensive Stock constantly on hand, 
Pivceyte wameare 6 or oar" SUPERB ww ay @ Also E (U. 8.) Prayer Books, and 


ine dee. die (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Agent for U. 8, 


$4.50. PRIME ANTHRACITE COAL, $4.50. 
At $4 50 per Ton of 2000 lbs. Delivered Free of Cartage 
AT RETAIL. 

SHE UNDERSIGNED ARE NOW DELIVERING Tere Cm Sen Are pce 
HEATH and HARD BROAD MOUNTAIN and PRIM ED ASH for Fur- 
aces, Ranges, Grates and Stoves, direct from Coats at the ere reduced L- -5, we yard 

Pa per ton higher 

Orders can be leit at our office, No. 45 South Street, or with our agent, THOS, O’NEIL, at 
ards foot of Warren Street, North River ; foot of 14th Street, Kast River; at No. 74 West 
Sond Bireet ; aud at the Drug Stores of Mesars. ears. Hegemnn © See Nos. 165, 273, S) aed yee 
Broadway CHARLES A. HECKSCHER & C 


OCBAN TRANSIT COMPANY. 








Offices in New York Nos. 42% B y, & 7 Chath Square. The’ Traae paber covers: 2 William Street. 





ARCELS AND PACKAGES FORWARDED TO ANY PART OF ENGLAND, WALES, 
BOCOTLAND, and IRELAND, and the Continent of Euro 


ype. 
Parcels we A as RICA for rwarded by our Liverpool and Glasgow Agents. Commissions 
executed. 


li Parcels $1 50 each, prepaid, 
DRAPTS. In in sums to sult, at $6 ® Z1. 


Agents in Great Britain ;— 
WOOD, GIBSON & ©O., 12 Dresz Lane, Liverpool. 
JOHN PARK, 97 Union Street, Glasgow. 
EDWARDs, LOCKWOOD 4 CO. 





HBERRING’S PATENT CR AREF ION | 
ITH HALL’S PATENT poy oy RP 
warded separate Medals at 


‘Amariona Baden thes were 


superior to ever offered to the public, and the sub- 
My! gap, ne 


uce an instance of these 





ame § sae THAT WERE which had so extraordinary a circulation on 
, tho Word’ Pair, N 
elas a Par, Lemdon 16 and ? . a ew uoted, plauded 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AGNES, 
A NOVEL, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “IDA May,” 
of which 
Over 60.000 Co; have been Sold. 
THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER lira. 
One Volume, 12mo. Price $1 25. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Harper’s New Enlarged Merchant’s Edition of 
DUFF’S BOOK-KEBPING. 
Pp. 222, Royal 8vo. Price, $i 50. 
School Edition, pp. 120,75 cen's. Blanks for the Sy work, $125; for host apie, 
63 cents ; ‘ot Pine katra Size Paper, made by R. ©. Root, Anthony & 

ROM THE FOLLOWING srnorms OF THIS WORK IT WILL dey ‘cone THAT 

e and practical of instruction to learners, with 
‘cimilar work published. 


than ap 
SINGLE ENTRY BOOKS. | e. 7. oe! Entry Ledger Closed, 17. Division of Profits, 
without Profit ee one Ty oem a pteeed A a Entry Ledger; How to Ke- 
“sg mee Ya ttl 
DOUBLE FI AY indi Tan, opened nt with a Loss; Re-opened and New 
Closed wit Rules = ‘Soman the Maturing of Notes, 45. 
When one torn * difference | : date, with the same ranol: ¢, makes four days 
in the maturity, 46. When four Notes, with oe eater ae bam 
all become due on one day, 47. A New Self. proving Fo Fors, * cheitlement ot 
ive Insurance Loss, 64. =F. ed, 66. Re-coasiqnes 
Cooma’ New Hooks from Old ones, by two mtb 70. 4 Collected, 7 Pur: 
y Sth Sale of Foreign Bis 3 73. oes ng Manes fm or ivertmens on Joint yy 78. 
oint y, 86.  mtennd Bet ttlement, 96. 
« eae Get jet of Busivess For Fores 12 
KS, 13. Six ae Day rr gg 8 Rules for Closing Partner- 
Bank Check. Book, 1 e' 


New Form of w Partner stated, & 149. The 
i. onetling <2 Pe: of Commission 


Settlements wii al 

» Os. Suupte aed Cons jompoand Equations, a6. 

Storage 7 Opening Partnership 8, with Special Con- 

diuions, t Bett) ng Be Deranged iroubie Eatry Myooks, 213. Settlement of Bankrupt Estates, 
215. Settlement of iat Accounts, 318. 





are om few og ee 80 wise as not to derive valuable information from this 


“There 
wit iy far the mon 11 "Buffalo, Bapres. 
the most valuable terature how 
~ yume b — Pittsburgh Commercial 


ul a practical Merchant ould hove ‘onuee 3 & work.’ 





. ‘sib work merits particular attention from Schools in Canada. 


° PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


HAHM IN PURSUIT OF FREEDOM; OR, THE BRANDED HAND, 
ie a its mark on the age. 600 pages. 





THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF THE an, With a Glance at the Church of the Present 
ureh of the Future. ss ddresses by the Rev. Messrs. Chapin, ae > 
‘Ma a Peters, ‘tarrite Miet, Higgt aud F. the Hon. 


e@omprehensive whew ‘of the progress of the Christian Church, and will be 
ap teclaied by thinking Sing minds of all denominations. 
25 cents ; — bound in cloth, 75 cents. 








THOMAS 5 
WINE MERCHANT, 
44 BEAVER STREET, NEW York. 
Offers for Sale at the lowest ruling prices, a large and select stock of 
FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITs, 
Sole Agent in the United States for Sale of 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on Trent, England. 





PINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACER, 
Opposite the Hudeon River Railroad And at 
YONKERS, 
opposite the Ratiroad 
AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY T DESCRIPTION 
H‘Y Hh It ine} Fine Olid oe fais Old Fines, oll he varionee led 
“a ey Fine Old 
eas. Mocha and Java Coffee, 

A he iereat kinds 0 — Mustard, preted’ Bausnoven Mats, 
Hama, Boot Tongues, fe. . stents Wen 
pein te, ved 

deliver fro of gharge wo al parts of both of the above Pncen, aad Al the aa 


country adjacent 





—— 


Established 1776, 
A. BININGER & o. 

SOLE SUCCESSORS OF ABRAHAM BININGER, ESTABLISHED 1776, 
Continued by 4. Biniager & Son, 1811, by Jacob Bininger, 1326, and by the present frm, 
A. BININGER & CO., 1836, 

Continue the business of 
IMPORTING WINES, LIQUORS, SEGARS, &c. 

At their Stores, 

Nos. 92 and 94 Liberty Street, cor. of Temple, near Broadway 
Which they offer to the Trade and others on the most favourable terms. 

ABRAHAM BININGER, 
ABRAHAM BININGER CLARK. 
Sole members of the present firm of 
A. BININGER & CO 


THE HOPE MILLS, 
{estasuisneD 1832). 
NO. T1 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. G. Isuam.) J. G. ISHAM & CU CN. J. Bosag 
DEALERS IN COFFEE, SPICES, AND MUSTARD, 
Hors Muss Yeast Powper. 
Bakers’ Cocoa and Chocolate, Cocoa 


Shells, 
Roasted and Ground Coffee, Ground Pepper, Pimento, Chatie, Gowen, Glogs, B 
Cream Tartar, French Mustard, Boda, Salerains, Ries, Flour. be.. M "Afriean Cat 
fee, Jamaica vty White, African and Cayenne Pepper, in orginal pad packages, 

d for 





Coffee R d and G 
Mills and Factory, Jersey City. 








THATCHER & HUTCHINSON, P: 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOTHING TO WEAR” 
D. APPLETON & CO, 
PUBIASH THIS DAY, 
A STRIKING SOCIETY POEM OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST, ENTITLED 
“TWO MILLIONS!” 
BY WM. ALLEN BUTLER, ESQ, 
The popular author ot A J aa wae production, 
sides of the Atlantic, and was everywhere 





4 


Is distinguished by all the brilliant characteristics 
= ness, and will be found in all 


panier 3 as to wit, . and tender- 
“ NOTHING 


sree fe de Reset ace and et 
wan! 
Weare lt poe cali tne opin af today” ’ 
“TWO MILLIONS.’ 
In FANCY BOARDS, 50 cents; In EXTRA 63 
4 D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 








GENUINE FARINA BAU DB COLOGNE. 
SOLE AGENCY FOR AMERICA 








Removed from No, 55 to No. 50 Liberty Street, New York, 
Feast is open for inspection. Wholesale price 
a Adressing sy FARINA, No. 60 Liberty Street, New York. 





ae Tae eT York, OMice of 
ov rare, ALeany ust 2, 1868.— Biectom tobe eid ouw 
Hietiee le hereby 51 ven that at the General Elect jon to be = 
succeeding the Monday of November next, the follo 
= 
Pirated te apt veers , io 
Belden _—A Canal © of Samuel B. Begsies. 01 
S. Whallow, dec ‘of the 
ye All Sree tes terms of offies a 
in Go ere 
Fm pathy 


riet, composed Sixteen’ 
— al resentative in the Thirty-sixth 
—- ce FL alneenlereniyon 
Sea _—— iy y i Members of Asem. 


q Saip County.—Seventeen 
wA Py Aa Stays 
of Frederick W Connery, Ro- 
bese terms of ofice will expire on the last day of 
Sat to “hele a 
AYW.- ea 
a Convention Ly re 
vention to revise the Constitution 
three 








e 
and three, of title een, ae ler one 
“AR act respecting elections other than for militia and tow 
1 April Orth, eighteen hundred and Sar oe two, and the acts 
the manner Of conducting elections and challenges, oaths to be administered, sane 


of an act entitled, 


7 — . and fail 
of persons pe oes to vote, shal! be deemed cpanentie se votes to | ¥# 


or offered under this net and the manner of voting and ges, 
swearing, A law, are y declared in full force aad effect 
a otes given | ae ' of this 
votes given for a aging s 8 convention, in arenene, s 
the fi he ors of the several election dis! 4 


wi 
i result being f 
length, of ‘the namber of ballot received in n relation to such Savention, and shall also 
in words, at full length, Be whste semper of Nelists hav ving thereon the 2 
vise the Const! soy Amend the same ? Yea.” 
“Shall there be a Convention 





ia all reapects, which certificate shall be 
rn of = statement shall be immediately filed by 


ye 
$4 The. triginal statements, dul corttied as aforesaid, shall be delivered 
tora, = ae Spee 0 be Se that purpose, to the su visor, 
supervisor, or he shall disabled the 
Ammo wors ol the town or wa Ly - wee eh 
scribed by such inspectors, to 
* quired by law. 
+6 @o much of articles first, second, third and fourth, of title fifth, of chapter 
and thirty of the act entitled “An act reapec - Too jared than for mi 
officers’ and the acts amending the seine, a8 
their proceedings, and ihe duty of Coun’ 
of State Canvassers, shall be applied to 
fe ed of this State in relation to te 
of the iveo ia 





id cCanvassers are required to certif; that fi 
them, and Mie! with ¢ the Secretary of aes bat if it shall Sopear by the said 
majority of the baliows or votes given as aforesaid, are for a convention, then 
like certificates, Wo be fled as aforesaid, ewer what fae 


ary - 
munieate a copy of such certificate to both bi of the si the Gpraing ot the 


Legisiat 
next session \bereo!. Yours, respectfully, ree IDEON 4. Tu CKER. ’ Secretar 
Sueetrr’s Orrice, New York, August 4, 1858. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of Secretary of State, and the ulrements 
of the Statute in such case made and provided. JAMES ©. WI 
Sheriff of the Clty and County of New York. 
All the public newspspers in the county will ee the above once in each week 
the election, and then band ta their bills for adve ig ‘he same, so that they may 
before he Board of Supervisors. and passed for payent. See revised Stat. vol. 1. 
Uule 3, article 21, part ist, page ia. 





PETER O. 
Agent for Cotton Factors and Manufacturers, 
AVING HAD MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE PURCHASE CLASSI- 
of a. and gesstertag am extensive acquaintance with the p) of the 
Red River section, ia to make very favourable purchases, regarding quality and 


prices. 
shipment to nearly 100,000 and 
yay ns = mse well an Cotton Fapiors in" New York and New Orleans will Sad 





NEEDLES, FISH Ane Ee Eee 
’ IEE Vudersigned recsived tho FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles 
on hand a large and well-assorted Stock of (hove, RRTTICLAL 
== UT FLIRS, £0. be., of every variety, which he is able to 


erchanta dealing tn the above Articlea, wil ind Io thelr Taterest to eail and examine his 
Cee beeen ages See pemaae THOMAS BATE, $8 Maiden Lane, New Yor. 


N. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, by exp Fish- 
ermen te de the best Batt for Trolling ever invented. 





72 and 98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
UROPEAN COMMISSION MERCHAN BANKERS, AND DEALERS 

E change, have established a complete -: _ ses 
for the transaction of general business in connection with their 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN EXPRESS, 

to transmit packages to and from all parts of Europe, and to afford all desirable facilities 
Persons Going Abroad, 

Sight and Time Bills cn London or Faris, and Letters of Credit available in all parts of te 





James Boorman, New York. | E. Whitehouse, Son & Morri- | Gray & Benth, Dosen. 
Alsop & 7 son, New York. Dean uffalo. 
Cary, Soeall Bihase. | Erastus Corning. Albany. E. 8. ) oy 
CALIFORNIA STATE BONDS. 


ALIFORNIA STATE BONDS RBORIVED AND TRANSMITTED TO SACRAMENTO 
City and there for the new Bonds of the Stave (as required by the late fund- 
ata ae ered to parties in New York and other Atlantic cities, 
T. COLEMAN & » No. 88 Wall Street. 
conan SPECIAL ! NOTICE. 
Ispue State Bonds bear mind Dot Gey mas 
conted at Gaoramento Chy Lovee ta tomes oom a sill be anctuded from aE 
and benefits of the funding act, and may be foreser debarred. 


SACRAMENTO orry ai AND COUNTY 








OUR SAN raaxcracg attention to COLLECTIO 
potmta a =a and OREGON: | Betaras pro 44 


a royueaed ” Machtastarors sales for 
can transmit bills of ugh ar howe a has Gh Se pesies 
rival of the goods there, thus 
sellers maintaining control eae 
magn and ON SAN FRANCISCO CITY BO} BONDS payable in San Francisco, collected or 
See Sen Prenene, iy o— 
ADVANORS made d Merchandi signed 
to our San Fraa- 

wm. 2. ¢ COLEMAN & CO., No 88 Wall Street, New York. 


HOFFMAN, CAMPBELL & CO, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN BULLION AND SPECIE, 
45 WALL STREET (PHENIX BANK BUILDINGS), 
CoLLectioms Maps. 











NEW IN 
et ANGLBSBY LEG WIth Bis NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIC 
ciate (Pehented ie 6th, 1857). or 


the wearer, besides 
age ae superior to 4 any Artificial Leg known. 
o's TPA TOLAL HAND. hid to co eovangel tas he wenser 
and shat the Call or address 
Ftio. 516 ‘iecateer, opposite the St. Nicholas Hetel. 


FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 
DR. KANE, AND FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Of the best workmanship, and at the lowest possible prices, made by 
Ww, F. @ 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Cor. Granp & Evizasera — New Yorn. 


be seen at the Albion office, where orders may be which will be 
ithfully executed. Orders from the country be auended to 








FOOD FOR IRF ANTS TLCS BISCOTINE. 
to Purchasers.” 


HE PUBLIC ARE CAUTIONRD ag AGAINST VARIOUS eran. aup DANGER- 
us imitations of BISCOT have lately offered to as imported 





iF 
He 


aT 
Bs 
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JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKE 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWN 
FRANC HOLLAND, PORTUGA 


L, GERMANY, 
GRRAT BRITA N, BELGIU Tar » 
IBELAND, SPAIN, - ITAL — SWEDES. 


on 
A BEYROUT. co 
AEE ARDRIA, bY : goNSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO, 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 

CORNER OF PINE AND —— STREETS, NEW YORE 
Cireular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &. 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Bs AND BOTES PAYA IN CanAaDA, WE WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISE 

North America has agepcies, and when Exchange is provided fer, colleaet 
free of any 
Drafts and 











General Financial Agent. 
RITISH, COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING EXOHANGE, 8TOC 
and sonds purchased and for sale: Leans negotiated, 


&e., ac. % 
Dew York. 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
oF CHARLESTON 








i 
Fe 
HALE 


ral 
Friend Wood Tt was a long ime 
Restorative for which you gave me an order upon your agent in Detroit, 
constased to Wy Sen Titan's bain, an the carest tone teat of its power. 
on assured me !t would do ; ee oe ee 
| Soaabe pew ontag ond ‘and recommending its to others as entitled to the 


tion you claim for it. 
| very respectfuily and truly a SOLOMON mage. 
Ca 





No. 76 BEAVER 8ST N. Y¥., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRA available in any part of the world. 


eT 








Tito, June 23th, 1852. 
have used Prof. 0. J. Wood's Hair Restorative, and 





,ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA.This ce’ 


to all others because it is the most powerful ana 
bas ever been empioyed in medical practioe. Where the aid of a 


the blood, aad for the care of Beorbutic, U “<r and agua SS ASF 4 or supenor 
and searching preparation from the root that 


I — 
My hair was becoming, as I thought, yreawey y, dat by the — of his Restorative it 
las resumed its original colour, and, I have Bo » permease 
?T U. & 
2, Wire Railing 





La 


allerative medicine is required, these act simal y upoa 
strengthens the digestion and linproves the appetite. its alteradive tendeacy 
pn oy bell, of morbid ; aud its antiseptic Influence neutralizes 

9 fomered 


e aud sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, New 
told alee by Druggiste generally. — 


- $f Ms toate pe y 
ihe vires by whieh | 


J, WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 312 Broadway, N. Y., N.Y 
“and 114Market Streei, St. Louis, Mo. Tad ite great ee 





paccs ELIXIR OF CALISAYA—A delicious Tonte-Cordial, of 
great benefit to persons debiliiaied by oper Prepared ealy by 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF OAR nes, 
G5 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


ae thy TAMESTOWS sat ROSRORE are toca oa 


ys ce re “D. 
RG and RICHMOND, aad leave Pier 13, N. B., every SaTCRDAY and Wi 
NeSDAY ai 3 0" 


Passage, including “fo Norfolk, $8 00 ; Petersburg and Richmond, $10 00. 
HENRY LUDLAM, 32 Broadway: 





bye - 74 | Ww. 
5S. J. AERE. 


& CO, 
OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN 8T. 








